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Aw Educational Exposition is to be held 
at Madison, Wis., in convention with the 
National Association, July 15-18, under the 
charge of James H. Smart. Application can 
be made to him at Lafayette, Ind. Drawings, 
Industrial Education, Kindergarten, Litera 
ture, Geology, Heating apparatus, school 
books and supplies will be exhibited. 





“To the best and wisest, while they live the 
world is continually a froward opposite ; and 
a curious observance of their defects and im- 
perfections ; their virtues afterwards it as 
much admireth. And for this cause, many 
times that which deserveth admiration would 
hardly be able to find favor, if they which 
propose it were not content to pro‘ess them 
selves scholars and followers of the ancients. 
For the world will not endure to hear that 
we are wiser than any have been which 
went befere.”—RicHARD HOooKER. 

[When this has been read once, read it 


again ; read it again and again.—Eb.] 





MzanTIME the school-house must continue 
to fight the saloon. It has its own weapons 
of defense, not only in its own behalf, but 
in behalf of the nation and of society. Just 
so far as the boys of the nation appreciate 
what an imprachment of true manhood it is 
for one to ‘*put the cup” to his own or “ to 
his neighbor's lips,” und so far as it gets in- 
stilled into them that the truest token of a 
man is the self-control that repels every sort 
of mere indulgence—so far the school-house 
is doing triumphant battle for the right.— 
Chicago Standard. 


DupriNne the past week there was, a rousing 
meeting held at Cooper Institute. to disclose 
the effect of distribution of patronage. In 








plain English it was said the mayor ought 
to appoint those who have charge of the 
public business, so that he would be held re- 
sponsible for failures to perform duty. The 
best people in this city believe this doctrine. 
Is it sound ? 

If it is, why not apply it to our public 
schools ? A principal is appointed to a school; 
now who appoints his subordinates? Does 
he have a voice in their appointment? No, 
the wara Trustee has some one whom he 
wishes to oblige ; in other places the Board 
of Education have persons whom they deem 
created for the purpose of drawing the salary 
annexed to the vacant office. The principal 
finds himself surrounded with assistants who 
causes his hair to grow gray and his reason 
to totter on its throne, He succumbs; he 
becomes a salary-drawer and loses his self- 
respect. 

Michael Angelo could not have painted a 
single wonderful picture if the pope had in- 
sisted on naming his assistants, nor can any 
principal-of a school carry forward educa- 
tion when he is not free to select his co- 


workers. The public <loes not believe this 
to-day, but the time is coming when it will. 





A party of gentleman were lately dis- 
cussing the subject of filling a certain im- 
portant collegiate position. Several] of them 
were members of the board of trustees having 
the power of appointment. First the princi- 
pals of public schools in several large cities 
were reviewed and no promising candidate 
appearing, the superintendents of certain 
cities were next discussed. 

It appenred that there was a great drouth 
of material in all of these fields, There were 
of classical attainments enough, but men 
possessing breadth of thought there was not. 
The principal subject of discussion was then 
dropped as it often is, and another was sub- 
stituted. Why do the public schools furnish 
so few men of broad and liberal thought. 

It is not for the purpose of discussing this 
thought that the cause of the debate is given, 
but to call attention to it. It is a fact that 
cannot be denied that public school work 
whe her as teacher, principal or superinten- 
dent has a narrowing tendency. Let any 
one look at the teaching force of any of our 
large cities, of a county or of an entire state 
and see. Take New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago or St. Louis, and 
see what the teachers are doing outside of 
the school-rooms where they spend their 
days. Narrow the examination to New 
York, the great and proud metropolitan city 
of the western continent, and ascertain 
whether there is a steady, and combined 
effort to study the principles of education. 
There is a Primary Teachers’ Association 
that has lectures occasionally, that deserves 
credit for occupying the field in spite of ad- 
verse surroundings, but the great body of the 
teachers feels but little interest. beyond .the 
work of the class-rooms. Nor is it better in 
any of the cities of smaller sige’ ©" 

‘In the states there are ‘associations and 
about one in every 1,000 of the teachers at- 


terd. There must be “a screw loose” in 
these associations where the proportion of 
the attendance is one out of 1,000. 

Any one who looks dispassionately into 
the school system will say that the effect of 
that system on the teacher is bad, whatever 
it may be on the pupil. When it turns out 
that it is harder to fill the higher places as 
our system expands, we may well stop to see 
if there is not something wrong in our much 
vaunted school system. 


PEDAGOGICS IN COLLEGES. 








With the advance in public opinion com 
cerning education comes a change in the at- 
titude of the colleges. The ‘College of the 
City of New York has but recently deter- 
mined to give instruction to its undergradu- 
ates; it was at the request of forty of the 
students that it was finally decided on. 
Princton has also just decided to have instruc- 
tion given on pedagogics “‘ with the view of 
training teachers.” In a few years every 
college in this country will follow this plan, 

The colleges furnish a good many teachers 
for high schools and academies; once a 
young man was thought to be fitted to teach 
if he had been graduated from a college. 
This delusien has had a very firm hold of the 
popular mind. Of course, in many senses, 
the graduate of a college is better fitted to 
teach than the man who has not; he has 
more knowledge and more experience of life, 
and his mental faculties have been trained 
more thoroughly. Yet the country has suf- 
fered greatly from iis delusion. Whether a 
college graduate can teach or not depends on 
other attainments thun these. 

By long and costly experiments the world 
is finding out that TzacHING is not easy to 
get; then it will take the next step, to pro- 
vide for encouraging it. It seemed to most 
of the people of New York a sheer waste of 
$100,00) per annum when the State Normal 
School was founded ; but as time has gone 
on the wisdom of the founders of that school 
has been abundantly vindicated. The State 
that thirty-nine years ago could hardly be 
persuaded to give $19,000 per annum, now 
gives $150,000 per annum to prepare teachers 
for the common schools. 

The city of New York herself pays $100,- 
000 for her splendid Normal College for 
women, and now proposes to give normal 
instruction to young men. Every large city 
has its normal school. These things show 
the growth of a public estimate of the Art of 
Teaching, once a despised art, now a some- 
what cherished art—yet not too much cher- 
ished. 

Yet the lectures on Teaching at the col- 
leges can accomplish but little. No art can 
be taught by a lecture ; we learn to do by do- 
ing. We learn to teach by teaching. ‘The 
teacher who wishes to learn to be a skillful 
teacher should teach under the instruction 
of a skillful teacher, and at the same time 
learn the great principles of education ; the 
two should go together. As it is now gener- 





ally done, a college graduate comes from 
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college wholly ignorant of the art of teach- 
ing ; he practices the art of teaching as he 
thinks best and concludes to use certain 

_methods without any clear apprehension why 
they are used. Dn ee 

If lectures are given the graduate will pro- 

bably get some principles fixed ih his head, 
and the chances are it will guide his practice 
somewhat. ~“Yét the move is a Goud one and 
is to be welcomed. 





For the ScHooL JOURNAL. 


LETTERS FROM NORMALVILLE, No. XV. 





HELPS TO TEACHING. 


As one walks through the building he will ob- 
serve on the first floor two cabinets of moderate 
length. In one is to be seen a fair collection of 
minerals; in the other quite an extensive collection 
of birds. In the museum are to be found two more 
eases in which are found a medley of stuffed ani- 
mals, skeletons and specimens of woods and plants. 
On the‘seeond floor is the library. The bare state- 
ment that the Cook County Normal School is pos- 
sessed of a museum and a Jibrary fairly creditable 
in their contents, will seem remarkable to no one ; 
' in fact, there are’ several- normal schools in the 
country much more pretentious in the number and 
show of their specimens; books and buildings. If 
this-school has any merit over another of its kind, 
it is in the fact that what it possesses is to be used ; 
used daily and continually. die 

Let us examine the library. In this room of 
small dimensions are about two thousand books 
and several hundred card pictures. All of these 
books and pictures ‘have been selected with great 
care, and all for a special purpose. Believing that 
a list of some books as arranged by Col. Parker 
with reference to their adaptability to pupils of 
different grades will be of service to teachers, the 
following names are given : First, books in sets of 
three to twenty or more, for the use of practice 
teachers. For pupils of the first and second classes 
in the first primary department (average age six 
years), Webb’s, Monroe's, Appletons’, Parker’s, the 
Graded School, the Webster Franklin, the Eclec- 
tic’ Series, Butler's Series, the RoyalReaders, 
(Edinburgh), the Student’s Series, Butler’s Series, 
the Normal] Readers, and the Barnes’ ‘* New . Na- 
tional.” (These are First, Readers.) 

For the Third Class in. the gecond primary de- 
partment (ages seven to eight), the second readers 
of the above-named series, with the Swinton Series 
added.’ 

‘Por' the second class in the second primary de- 
partment (ages eight to eleven), the third readers 
of Monroe, Appleton, Swinton and Model are used, 
together with “ Reynard, the Fox,” ‘ Evenings at 
Home,” ‘‘ Easy Steps fer Little Feet,” ‘‘ About Com- 
mon Things” (Abbott), ‘‘ About Right and Wrong” 
(Abbott, ‘‘ Learning to Talk” (Abbott), ‘‘ Learning 
to Think,” *‘The Trotty Books, ‘‘Stories About 
Dogs” and “‘ Stories About Cats,” ‘‘ Little Folks in 
Feather and Fur,” *‘ Speech and Manners,” ‘* Gold 
en Book of Choice Reading.” 

The first division in the first grammar depart- 
ment nse the Fourth readers of Monroe, Appleton, 
Swinton and the Model, together with ‘ Through 
the Looking Glass” and ‘'Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland... As interesting reading for geogra- 
phy, the books entitled, ‘‘Each and All” and the 
‘: Seven ‘Little Sisters” are used. ‘Stories of 
American History” supplement the study of United 
States” History,” Alsop’s “‘ Fables” introduce to 
fiétion. ~' 

The second division in the first grammar derpart- 
ment read): Monroe's, Appletons’ and Sheldon’s 
‘) Fifth Readers. In geography they also read 
Appleton’s ‘* Geegraphical Reader,” ‘‘ Little People 
of Asia,” ‘* The ‘The Children’s Fairy Geography,” 
Be Quackenbos’s *‘ Elementary History of the 

nited States” is taken up, _ ne 

‘The “ Swiss 


seventh and eighth classes read 
Robinson,” Hawthorne's ** wedi Book,” 


ph Bore ‘School-Boy,” |‘ Robinson Crusoe” | 
and others of that kind. In the way of history, 


Higginson’s ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of the United 
States” and ‘‘ The Boys of ’76” are read. 

The normal classes drill from Shakespeare’s 
‘Julius Cesar” and Munroe’s * Sixth Reader.” 

In addition to thé great variety of books used for 
practice teaching is a Choicé genéral library of re- 
ference books and: general reformation. Among 
these are the ‘‘ American” and * British Encyclo- 

dias,” several dictionaries (Worcester’s and 
Webster's), Gazetteers, ‘Histories of the United 
States” by Bartlett, Bancroft, Greeley, Harpers, 
McMasters, Patton, Ridpath and others. Under 
the head of United States’ History are to be found 
sixty-one volumes of the choicest matter, selected 
for all tastes, fromthe primary pupil to the normal. 
Among those classed as juvenile we find, ‘‘ Young 
Folks’ History of the War for the Union,” ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Siege of Boston,” ‘“‘The Boys of °61,” 
““The Green Mountain Boys,” ‘Stories of the Old 
Dominion,” ‘* Story of United States Navy,” ‘‘Stor- 
ies of Discovery, of Adventure, of War,” ‘‘ The 
War of 1812,” *‘The Old French War” and ‘‘Our 
Wild Indians.”. Of works on English history 
there are fifteen volumes of standard writers, 
among which the ‘‘ Magna Charta Stories” are for 
children. Of ancient and modern history there 
are forty-five volumes, of which *‘ Young Folks’ 
History of France, of Russia,” ‘* A Child’s History 
of Greece. of Kome,” ‘‘ The Greek Heroes,” ‘* Yonng 
Folks’ History of Greece,” ‘“‘Stories of Virgil, of 
Homer” and *‘ Young Folks’ History of Rome” are 
juvenile. Some of the other works are of France, 
of the East, of Rome, of Germany, of Ancient Mon- 
archies, of Greece, of Kgypt, of the Middle Ages, 
and so. on with standard works. Under biography 
we find ‘Lives of Washington, Franklin and 
Edward Coles. There are ‘‘ Plutarch’s Lives,” 
‘Plutarch for Boys and Girls” and the ‘‘ Acme 
Library of Standard Biography,” as well as ‘‘Ameri- 
can Patriotism” and the ‘‘ Life of Nelson.” 

Under Literature we see the principal poems of 
Shakespeare (Rolfe’s edition), Goldsmith, Holland, 
Milton, Tennyson, Bryant. Burns. Schiller, Tasso, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Moore, Lowell and others. 
We see the prose works of Irving, George Eliot, 
Lamb, Dickens, Taine, Schiller, Creasy, Cooper and 
others. 

Under Science the collection is quite full and in- 
teresting. Some of the more attractive for schools 
are ‘Reptiles and Birds,” ‘*The Insect World, 
‘The. Ocean World,” ‘‘The World Before the 
Deluge.” all by Figuier. ‘‘The Sun” (Young) ‘The 
Craw-Fieh” (Huxley), ‘‘ Butterflies” (Scudder), 
** Ants, Bees and Wasps” (Lubbock), ‘‘ Spiders and 
their Habits” (Emerson), ‘Chemistry of Common 
Life” (Johnson) ‘Water and Land” (Jacob Abbott), 
“Light, Heat, Force” (Jacob Abbott), ‘Rocky 
Mountain Region,” ‘‘Underground Life” and 
** Karth and Man.” Of juvenile magazines, Wide 
Awake, St. Nicholas. and The Nursery are the 
principal. The Youth’s Companion is the principal 
child’s paper. For the older pupils are the prin- 
cipal works in all the fields of science, the prin- 
‘cipal educational journals of this country and 
England, the principal monthlies of our country. 

In addition to the books for practice teachers 
the numerous pictures, colored and plain, classified 
under “* Landscapes,” ‘‘Industries,” *‘ Cities” and 
‘*Animals.” It ought to be stated that every ma- 
gazine. paper and book in the library is at the ser- 
vice of regular and practice terchers when needed 
for actual teaching or reference. The old idea of 
remaining so long, in a certain reader, and so long 
in another reader is entirely abolished. If it is 
thought best by a teacher to make a lesson from 
the daily newspaper, it is made; if from adogalive 
or stuffed, itis made. Anything and everything 
from the great world that can be used to amuse, 
interest and instruct the children is used, provided 
always that it comes in at the time when appro- 
priate and in a connected series of lessons. 

While books and pictures are considered excel- 
lent assistants to the teacher, that which is con- 
sidered more valuable is the object itself or a min- 


lature representation of the object. For the mak- 
ing Of objects or their representatives the teachers 
pupils have the industrial and moulding rooms. 


the former are made models for drawing, and 
hilosophical instruments for indirect use. the 
tter are molded maps of continents and coun. 
tries in relief, as well as forms of geometry and 
of the human body. . I, W. Fires. 





NOTES. ' 
Col. Parker is delivering three in a series of 


lectures in Chicago, under the auspices of th 
Froebel Society. Their subjects are ‘* The Purpose 
of Education,” *‘The Relation of Skill to Educa- 
tion” and *‘ Moral Training.” ‘The other lectures 
are by Mr. Geo. Howland, —_ Superintendent ; 
subject: “Elements of Growth in School Life”; 
*‘ Industrial Education” and ‘‘ To What Does Kin- 
dergarten Training Point,” by Prof. Straight. So 
far they have been well attended by an apprecia- 
tive Saturday morning audience. 

The Cook County Normal School Institute will 
begin July 21 and continue three weeks; teachers, 
Francis W. Parker, Mrs. F. W. Parker, A. E. 
Bre. W. W. Speer and others. This Institute 
< l 7 teachers from the United States and 

‘anada. 


* 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
COL. PARKER AND PROF. MAX MULLER 
ON EXAMINATIONS. 





It i: worth the while of all teachers who are 
studying the unsettled question of examinations, 
to note what Col. Parker and Prof. Muller said in 
lectures given on opposite sides of the Atlantic, 
at nearly the same time—the one referring to pu- 
pils at school, the other to students finishing a 
course at a great university. 


‘*T believe that the greatest obstacle in the way 
of real teachjng to-day is the standard of exam- 
inations. The cause is not far to seek. Thestand- 
ard of the work has a powerful influence on the 
work itself. What should examinations be? The 
test of real teaching—of genuine work. Teaching 
arouses mental activity so as to develop the mind 
in the best possible way, and at the same time 
leads to the acquisition uf that knowledge which is 
most useful to the mind and its development. Ex- 
aminations, then, should test the conditions and 
progress of the mind in its development. 

‘Tf I am not mistaken, the examinations usually 
given simply test the pupil's power of memorizing 
disconnected facts. Take, for illustration, the in- 
numerable facts of history; of these, that which a 
child can learn in a course of four or five years’ 
vigorous study would be as a drop of water to the 
ocean. It would be an easy matter to set an ex- 
amination of ten seemingly simple questions in 
history for Mommsen, Curtius, Droysen, Bancroft, 
and other eminent historians, which they would 
utterly fail to pass. How then can we judge of a 
child’s knowledge by asking ten questions? The 
same can be said of geography and the natural 
sciences, Examination should find out what a 
child does know, and not what he does not know. 

‘*The testimony of countless good teachers has 
been uniform in this respect: When asked, * Why 
don’t you do better work?’ ‘Why don’t you use 
the inethods taught in normal schools, and advo- 
cated by educational periodicals and books? The 
answer is, ‘We cannot do it. Look at our course 
of study. In three weeks or months these children 
will be examined. We have not one moment to 
spend on real teaching !’ No wonder that teaching 
is a trade and not an art; no wonder there is little 
or no demand for books upon the science and art 
of teaching, The demand fixed by examiners 1s 
tor cram, and not for art; and so long as the de- 
mand exists, so long will the teacher’s mind shrivel 
and dwarf in the everlasting treadmill that has no 
beginning or end.”— From “* Talks on Teaching.” 

** Unfortunately that kind of work which is now 
required for passing one examination after an- 
other, that process of eramming and crowding 
which has of late been brought to the highest 
pitch of perfection, has often the very opposite 
effect, and instead of exciting an appetite for work 
it is = to produce an indifference, if not a kind 
of intellectual nausea that may last for life. 

** And nowhere is this so much to be feared as in 
the case of Candidates for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. The whole course of study during two years 
is determined for them, the subjects fixed, the books 
prescribed, the examinations regulated, and there 
1s no tame to look either right or left if a candidate 
wishes to maxe sure of taking each successive 
fenve in good style and without accident. 

_ ‘Tam not speaking against the system of exam- 
inations in general, if only they are intelligently 
conducted; nay, as an old examiner myself, [ feel 
bound to say that the amount of knowledge pro- 
duced ready-made at these examinations is to my 
mind perfectly astounding. But while the answers 
are there on paper, strings of dates, lists of royal 
names and batties, irregular verbs, and whatever 
else you like how seldom do we find that the hearts 
of the candidates are in the work which they have 
to do. The results produced are certainly most 
ample and voluminous, but they rarely contain a 
spark of original thought, or even a clever mis- 
take. It isa work done from necessity, or, let us 
be just, from a sense of duty, but it is seldom or 





hardly ever a labor of love.”—#'rom “India: W: 
Can It Teach Us?” 
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COMPENSATION TO TEACHERS. 


By Supt. J. Farrpanxs, Springfield, Mo. 


ProposiTion.—‘‘ The Compensation for Primary 
Work should Equal that for the Most Advanced 
Grade.” 

I doubt the truth of this, and shall take the neg- 
ative. 

It may be all wrong to pay officers of the army 
more than the common soldiers; rulers more than 
the ruled; the skilled artizan more than the com- 
mon laborer; Tom Scott more than the conductor 
of a train or the engineer on his road, or the con- 
ductor than the brakeman. Yet common sense 
does differently. 

That the primary teacher should receive as much 
pay as the teacher in higher grades is contrary to 
all experience—it violates one of the fundamental 
principles of political economy. Much higher or- 
der of talent and much more experience is required 
to conduct upper grades well than lower. The lit- 
tle child, with feeble powers, needs but correspond 
ing training each day; while he of enlarged mental 
capacity, strung body and strong will, needs vorre- 
sponding training. My experience is, that I can 
get many teachers who can conduct the lower pri- 
mary well, to one who can conduct the higher 
grammar grade equally satisfactorily. And, fur- 
ther, the strain is so much greater that many more 


break down in health in the upper grades than in; 


the lower. I have seen teachers broken down in 
higher grades speedily recover in lower. They 
could not be induced to go back to higher grades 
at same pay as received in the lower. 

If it is necessary for primary teachers to possess 
great tact, skill, inventive powers, and thoroughly 
understand mental growth, it is certainly still more 
so on the part of teachers of higher grades. It is 
comparatively easy to govern a little child, inter- 
est him, please him, and instruct him, but not so 
with strong-willed, almost ungcvernable boys and 
girls of advanced age. The young teacher who 
could train the former with much succes, might 
prove a complete failure with the latter. There 
are many dullards in all grades, but it requires 
much more skill to handle the dullard in the upper 
than in the lower grade. 

It may be that we should have the very best 
minds, older and most skilled, and most trained, 
for httle children; but so far the world has failed 
to think so. The Col. Parkers, Dr. McCoshes, Hux- 
leys, etc., etc., are not put in the infant schools. 
These minds are placed at the top, and given a 
good round salary. Just or unjust, best or not 
best, the world so orders. There is one thing cer- 
tain, if the salary of these men was reduced to that 
ordinarily paid primary teachers, there would be 
no Parkers, and others of like calibre, in the 
schools. 

In your excellent Journal, of December 1, you 
mention an instance where a really ignorant man 
succeeded in interesting and teaching ragged chil- 
dren, and in accomplishing very satisfactory re- 
sults. I refer to John Pound, the poor crippled cob- 
bler. Now here was a man, almost without train- 
ing and education, who succeeded admirably in 
arousing the dormant minds of those neglected 
children of his neighborhood. Without culture 
and without experience, he succeeded admirably 
in primary work. He could have done nothing 
with advanced students. While his services were 
valuable up to a certain point, beyoud that he 
could not go. Had he been a Huxley, his services 
would have been wanted at Oxford, and would 
have demanded great pay, instead of given for 
nothing as in the instance cited. 

But to sum up: As it is impossible to fill all 
places with superior teachers, place the best where 
they can accomplish the greatest results. If we 
must have comparatively young and inexperienced 
teachers, place them where least power is actually 
needed, and where they can grow in experience 
and in mental grasp; and as they acquire this in- 
crease in age and power, advance them to a. posi- 
tion where these things are needed in a superior 
degree, and advance their pay in accordance with 


their growing strength and experience or teaching 
ability. 

I do not thiuk it would be just or wise to put all 
grades on a common level; the very incentive to 
advancement would be removed, and the schools 
become spiritless. 





For the SOHoOOL JouReNAL. 


THE MORAL AIDS OF EDUCATION. 





By Epwarp E. SHe1s, Pa.D. 

Every department of human knowledge is ham- 
pered in its functions; but nowhere do we find a 
greater confusion of ideas than among the ruling 
opinions on education. It should seem unneces- 
sary to assert that the study of arithmetic, read- 
ing and writing, and the memorizing of history. 
geography and mathematics could have little or 
no influence on moral development—still any day 
we may hear it stated, and as often as we will lis- 
ten to hear—that the acquisition of knowledge, as 
it prepares a man for the struggle of hfe, so, too, it 
is the best means for improving public morals, The 
better men are prepared to enter the field, the bet- 
ter their chances to accumulate wealth. But in the 
same proportion as poverty disappears, vices and 
crimes diminish; or, you may hear, and quite as 
often: ‘‘The more that is done for the improvement 
of the intellectual faculties the less morality, the 
worse the crimes.” Each of these assertions goes 
to prove at least one thing: the ignorance of those 
who make it. And if those who use such 
words would take the trouble toexamine some of 
the statistics, they might be convinced of their 
mistakes. Men in all ages have accomplished 
great things in the departments of science, and at 
the same time made themselves conspicuous by 
their vile immorality. But their immorality was 
not a consequence of their intelligence. For, by 
the side of these, we find equally brilliant minds 
devoted in the same way to scientific research and 
leading lives as pure and noble as the worthiest of 
men. Not science and notintelligence make men 
cither moral or immoral. If intelligence alone 
assists in diminishing crime, intelligence too, is 
the means of increasing the number of criminals, 
Intelligence alone may point out the road to 
wealth and success, but the means which it suggests 
may be such as conscience forbids. Do we not find 
among the number of criminals who have been 
found guilty of dishonesty, counterfeiting, perjury, 
and faithlessness, many who belong to the most 
‘‘refined” society. Have the higher classes no pari- 
cides, no gamblers, no drunkards, no murderers 
and no dishonest bank presidents? Intelligence 
alone does not stimulate a moral feeling. 

The work of any educational school is decidedly 
small if besides overtaxing the memory it con- 
siders a few branches of study which develop the 
understanding. 

Reading is very necessary in life; moreover, it 
opens the way to a higher sphere of ideas. and 
makes us acquainted with the greatest men of all 
nations and all times. But 1eading may just as 
well tend to moral ruin. Peruse our common litera- 
ture and see how much immorality appears clothed 
in the pure garments of virtue. 

Writing isan equally imoortant accomplishment. 
But so far as if tends to awaken moral feelings it 
remains perfectly indifferent. The most perfect 
style is not any more a sign of a pure heart, than 
moving lips and lifted eyes are proof of a devout 
soul. The pen has unlocked a mine of wealth for 
one, and another it has lead toa criminal cell. 

Arithn:etic, which Pestalozzi regarded as a means 
to a moral foundation, because it accustomed the 
mind to close reasoning and hence directed to truth, 
isas indifferent as reading and writing when re- 
garded asa means of moral culture. There is a 
difference between mathematical truth and moral 
truth which Pestalozzi’s school failed to observe. 
Among the forgers and swindlers are to be found 
some of the most skillful accountants. And still 
people continue the old cry, ‘Let a child learn 


reading, writing and arithmetic, it is all it re] 


quires.” Why is this? Because the object of edu- 





cation is measured according to the worldly ad- 





vantages which accompany it. And the means 
selected for influencing the mind are weighed by 
the advantage which they give the child in its 
future competition with others for wealth and po- 
sition. The formation vf the character is innocent- 
ly entrusted to chance, There the moral, sympa- 
thetic side of human nature is only too often ehok- 
ed by the weeds that surround every young mind. 
But then we are told: ‘‘ Look at this one and look 
at that one; see what men they are, and have they 
not preserved a character, a heart, morality? Still 
they only learned to read and write and ciphir a 
little.” Very true, we find many moral men despite 
a system of education which entirely ignores 
moral training, if, indeed, it does not stifin all 
spontaneous growth of moral feeling by stupid 
methods which enfeeble the will and enslave the 
understanding. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
CRITICISMS FROM CANADA. 


In 1881 the Minister of Education of Ontario. 
Canada, appointed Dr. McLelland, the Inspector of 
High Schools, to visit the United States and com- 
pare the schools and report. He has done so, and 
his report is well worth reading. What do others 
think of us? How dootherssee us? lis notes re- 
specting our normal schools show him to be a man 
of independent and just judgment. ~ 

As to the Albany Normal School, he tells us no 
lectures or lessons on methods, etc., are given (No. 
205). The professional training is given by the 
professors; that is. the methods they employ are 
models for the teachers. 

This visitor was apparently astonished that a 
normal school could occupy this position. Dr. Al- 
den is one of the noblest of men, all will agree ; he 
misconceived the function of a normal school. 
Those professors should have taught as they did, 
if the pupils were not preparing to be teachers. 
Canada won't take Albany for a model. 

Of the Normal School at Worcester, Mass, he 
says that Principal Russell believes the function of a 
normal school is to give professional training ex- 
clusively, or at all events, chiefly. He teaches 
educational methods theoretically and practically ; 
besides there is a special teacher of methods, He 
was pleased with this normal school. He speaks 
in the same tone of the school under the charge of 
Miss Hyde at Framingham, Mass. Of the Bridge- 
water Normal School, he says the object is “to 
make the student an educator—to give him a defi- 
nite idea of the true objects, the principles and me- 
thods of education, a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects he will need to teach, with such a degree of 
skill in the application of these principles and this 
knowledge as will enable him to organize and -on- 
trol his own school and to educate his pupils.” 

Evidently pleased with the record of the Boston 
Normal School, he says: “It is the only school I 
have visited where teaching power is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the professional training of teach- 
ers.” 

The New Britain (Conn.) he dismisses with brief 
remark. 

The New York City Normal College gets little at- 
tention. He says: ‘It is no longer a high school 
with a training school attached; the professional 
work seems to be altogether a secondary thing, the 
principal object being” to carry the student through 
a fair literary career.’ 

The JoURNAL has criticised the normal schools 
from time to time, and has been put down as an 
enemy to the normal schools at the East; at the 
West it is thought to be altogether too friendly to 
them! Dr. McLelland will probably now be set 
down as an enemy to some of our northal schools, 
we suppose. 

From the above it appears there are a variety of 
ways to make a student an educator. One drills 


him well on the branches and says, ‘‘See how I do 
it.” Another presents the chi as a theme, and 
that the student shall study the mode by 


which he lives, grows, looks at things, and aoquires 
knowledge. 
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For the ScHooL JOURNAL. ' 
LESSONS ON COMMON OBJECTS.--IX. 


Pedr cra HALLocg. 
Sheet lead. lead foil, lead 


serene es ra: eeitirie metas, 
“potassium sulphide, tangs rye coum ca! 


Pieces of scrap lead are given to the pupils to ex- 
amine, and they are then allowed to describe its 
properties as they observe them. Call attention to 
its color, show how easily it cuts and bends. Melt 

.it in the candle flame; by holding the candle in- 
clined, a drop of lead may be allowed to fall into a 
vessel of water; notice its shape, how it resembles 
shot. Describe a shottower. Show the mark 
which it makes on paper, and that it differs from 





that of a lead pencil. Lead pencils are not made}. 


of lead! With a small hammer, and a smoothing 
iron for an anvil, a rod of cold lead can be forged 
like hot iron. Hammer it out as thin as possible; 
lead is very malleable. If lead wire is to be had, 
show how little strength it possesses; lead is not 
very ductile. If possible, get the class to notice 
these properties without being told. 

Weigh a piece of lead hung by a thread from the 
scale pan, then bring a glass of water under it so 
the lead will be in the water, and remove weights 
enough to balance it again. Divide the weight in 
air by its loss in weight in water. What does this 
give?, It tells how many times heavier the lead is 
than the water; hence it gives the relative weight, 
or specific gravity, of lead. If time will permit, 
allow several members of the class to repeat these 
weighings with different pieces of lead. 

Try to dissolve lead in vinegar and the dilute 
acids. Nitric acid is its best solvent. 

Char one end of a match stick and cover it with 
melted sal soda. Then mix some litharge with the 
soda and heat carefully in the candie, turning it to 
prevent dropping. Drops of lead will be seen on 
the stick. A blow-pipe can be made by putting a 
cork in the bow] of a clay pipe and putting a piece 
of glass tubing, drawn nearly to a point, through 
the cork. Place rome litharge and soda on a piece 
of charcoal, and blow the flame of the candle down 
onit. In a few seconds a drop of lead will be seen 
These experiments prove that litharge is made of 
lead. It is made in furnaces by burning lead, and 
is an oxide. So is red lead. 

Repeat th> match-stick and charcoal experi- 
ments with sugar of lead, also with white lead. 

Dissolve some litharge in vinegar, it forms ace- 
tate of sugar; dissolve some in nitric acid, it forms 
nitrate of lead. Dilute either of these solutions 
and divide in several portions; to one portion add 
a little hydrochloric acid; unless very dilute a 
white precipitate will be formed. To a second por- 
tion add a drop or two of sulphuric acid, again a 
white precipitate. Breathe into the solution of ace- 
tate of lead, and to another portion add some so- 
dium. carbonate (sal soda), in both cases a white 
precipitate of carbonate of lead is formed. To an- 
other portion of the solution add a solution of pot-' 
assium iodide until a fine yellow color appears; 
boil it and the precipitate will vanish, only to re- 
appear on cooling in brilliant yellow scales. Dis 
solve a small piece of potassium sulphide in water. 
A few dro)s of this solution poured into any of the 
lead solutions will turn them black. Put a single 
drop of the lead solution in a glass of water, and 
add the sulphide solution; the smallest trace of 
lead is detected by any soluble sulphide. Sulphy-| 
dric acid is generally employed, but is not suitaule 
for school use. Drop a drop of the sulphide solu- 
tion on an enameled card; if it turns black, lead 
was u-ed for the enamel, If there is any. white 

»int in the room, touch a drop of the solution ta 
it in some ineunsprouous place; if it blackens, it is 
lead, if not it is zine. 

Dissolve some of the tin foil used on tobacco in 


|talones by the nations whose shores they visited. 
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does. Repeat this test with soft solder: if the ex- 
periment is properly performed a yellow precipi- 
tate will be seen. 

Place a piece of clean bright lead in a bottle, and 
fill it with pure, freshly-boiled water, and cork it. 
Leave it there a few days, and shake it occasion- 
ally; then tést the water with potassium sulphide. 
If it does not turn brown, evaporate about a gill to 
a teaspoonfull (100 c. ¢. to 5c. c.), and test again. 
Pure soft water dissolves lead, hence the danger of 
using lead pipes and lead-lined tanks. 

With older classes more attention can be given 
to the tests and the hygienic aspects of the lead 
questions; that it produces paralysis (drop wrist), 
resembling the action of a kangaroo; that it is 
dangerous to handle lead very much; that cosmet- 
ics and hair dyes usually contain lead, hence are 
to be avoided. 

With gyounger classes it may be advisable to 
omit the tests and devote more attention to the 
metal, melting it and making little castings with it. 
It may be cast in rods by melting and pouring into 
paper moulds made by twisting thick brown paper 
around a pencil. It can be melted in a large iron 
spoon or a long-handled coal shovel. If a bullet- 
mould ‘can be obtained, casting bullets is good fun, 
and the bullets can be used for weights. 

A specimen of galena, which is the most com- 
mon ore of lead, should be shown to the class, and 
‘attention called to ite color, lustre, crystalline 
form, and cubical fracture. Although very heavy, 
it is not as heavy as lead. Find its specific gravity, 
melt some of it, cut it, break it, and try to ham- 
mer it out. It is a compound of sulphur and lead. 
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LESSONS ON WORDS. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 

‘Many manufactured articles bear the name of 
the place where they originated. Those of Italian 
origin. belong mostly to the departments of art, 
luxury and fashion: There are Cremona fiddles, 
Venetian blinds, Leghorn bonnets, Padua padding, 
etc. During the middle ages, Milan and Mantua 
were the seats of fashion, those going thence, both 
men and,women, to seek work, were called Milan- 
ers and Mantua drchemakdrs--now milliners and 
\mantua-makers. 

‘fhe Venetians were the first people to discard the 
'}old-fashioned knee-breeches and adopt the modern 
pantaloons. and a common name for this people 
was Pantoloni, so the Venetians were dubbed Pan- 
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The cravat is from the fashion of the Cravates, 
or Croats, as they are now called, inhabitants of an 
Austrian province. 

The word for blanket is, in French, berne; in 
Italian and Spanish, bernia. The outer garment, 
which is worn like a blanket or shawl in Syria and 
the East generally, is called a'bernouse. This is 
from Hibernia, for the nations got these from Ire- 
land. The drugget was first made at Drogheda in 
Ireland, and bonnets came from an Irish village of 
that name. 

The manufacture of woolen goods has always 
constituted an important feature of Irish and of 
Welsh industry. The word flannel is probably 
from the town Flanelly, in Wales, which was for- 
merly a g eat place for the flannel manufacture. 

Worsted takes its name from Worstead, a vil- 
lage near Norwich, in England. Lindsey has given 
us lindseywolsey, part wool and part linen. 

Tweeds were made at towns on the Scottish bor- 
der, along the River Tweed, 

The glass vessel called a demijohn derives its 
name from Demaghan, a town in Khorassan, for- 
merly famous for its glass works. 

Varnish is said to be from the city of Berenice 
on the Red Sea. 

From the town of Bougiah, in Algeria, which ex- 
ports large quantities of beeswax, is derived the 
name bougie for candle—a name now used on the 
Continent of Europe. 

The dollar was originally the same as the Ger- 
man thaler, which took its namp from the silver 
works in the Thal, or valley of Joachim, in 
Bohemia. The guinea was first coined in 1663. 
from gold brought from the Guinea coast. The 
florin was struck at Florence. The mark was a 
Venetian coin, stamped with the winged Jion of St. 
Mark. Our American eagle takes its name from 
the national bird upon it; and the coins called an- 
gels and kreutzers bear respectively an angel and a 
cross. Soa shilling bore the device of a shield or 
schild ; and the Italian scudi had a scutum (shield). 

The penny is so called as a diminutive of the Celtic 
word pen, a head, because it bears an image of the 
king’s head; the modern Welsh word for penny, 


ceiniog, is from cenn, a head. The farthing is the 
fourthing, or fourth + age of a. penny. sovereign 
is the coin issued b a king; a ducat is the coin 
issued by a duke. ranc is the coin of the 
Franks or French: and the Dutch guilder takes its 
name from Gelderland. 

The words money and mint show us that the Ro- 
Sea en nies ater ein 
' ve is from n 
. ia, which 1s derived from pecue, a flock. ‘The 
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For the Somos, Jovayat, . 
TEACHING OF NUMBER. 


By Supt. F. B. Gaver, § South Pueblo, Col. 

The comparison, in the February Ixstrrvte be- 
tween the numb.‘r course of ‘the’ Pittsburg schools 
and that of the New York ‘schools, ‘cannot ‘but 
awaken the attention of ‘school people. The com- 
parison was made solely to present two types of 
two systems or methods of teachin number. 

I cannot say which, in the ‘abstract, is according 
to ‘‘psychological principles.” A close observation 
and some little experience with the practical work 
ings of the two systems in my own schools have 
given me some very decided convictions a8 to their 
relative merits. The Pittsburg number work is 
substantially the ‘‘Grube method,” which I con- 
sider, with modifications, to be the true system. 
In three dierent schools which have been under 
my control, I have supplanted the one process-at- 
a-time method of teaching number by the intro- 
duction of a modified form of the; Grube system, 
i. e., teaching all the combinations and separations 
of which each number is capable, Each time have 
I noticed a new enthusiasm on the part of the 
learner, and unusual zest and power on the part of 
the teacher, in this very important branch of 
study. 

The true method is to teach primarius..number 
objectively, taking up no new number until the 
one in hand has been made a sum, remainder, min- 
uend, subtrahend, product, and dividend, and has 
been measured by lower numbers, that is until 
every possible combination and separation of which 
the number is susceptible has been made, both by 
objects and 1n the abstract. In this way the true 
value and power of each number is learned, as well 
as the relation all other numbers previously 
learned bear to it. 

Colonel Parker, than ohow no man living has 
done ‘more to establish sensible methods of in- 
‘structing children, has done the primary schools 
no greater service ‘than in ‘his: number charts, 
which, all things considered, I regard as the safest 
guide and best aid the primary teacher can cm- 
ploy. 

My firm conviction is. that the above system 
will, when thoroughly tricd, show incomparably 
better results than the one-process plan, Advance- 
ment will be more rapid, development more har 
monious, results more gratifying, mental penetra- 
tion more acute, intellectual grasp firmer, and all 
the number course more attractive; and pupils 
thus taught will show greater and more intelligent 
knowledge of number by the time they reach a 
certain grade, say the fifth, than by the old sys- 
tem. This is my experience, which to me is con- 
vincing. I can show the facts to any one visiting 
my primary schools. 
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By ANNA JOHNSON. 
ROOTS. — (CONTINUED. ) 

Distribute the roots as before, What are the 
bees busily doing all summer? Why do they make 
so much honey? What are the squirrels doing in 
‘the fall? Why do they store the nuts away? Do 
the birds store away their food? Why not? 

Look at your roots and show me which you 
think have done as the bees and squirrels did. 
Why do you think so? How.mighs you say these 
roots look ?, What name.do we give to people who 
are very fat? Those who have fleshy roots stand. 
Shew me the roots which you think have done as 
the birds do, just taken enough to eat and have not 
stored it away. 

Do the flies store away their food? What. be- 
comes of them in cold weather? Would it be of 
any use, then, for them to'store food away? What 
does the cold ‘weather do to a great; many plants t/a 
What did we say the seed was,doing before we 
enna ‘What does the Se inal maul 


and many of the larger pl ndensde 
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Now show me which roots you think die, and 
which sleep. Why do you think so? Plants that 
sleep through the winter store away food in some 
part of the plant; some in the roots, some in. the 
stems, and some in the leaves. 

After plants have been growing for a while, what 
do you expect to find upon them? What do you 
find after the flower? Then what are most plantd 
striving to make? Refer particularly to the fleshy 
roots of the carrot, parsnip, turnip, radish, 
beet. How. many know whether these fleshy roe 
have flowers and seeds the first year?, Taey da 
not. Tell me what they are doing the first year? 
Just what the bees and squirrels do. What ard 
they storing the food to make, the second year? © , 

Of what use are these fleshy roots to people { 
If we wish to eat them, when must we gath 
them, the first or second year? Why the 
year ? 

What leseon may we learn from the animals and 
plants that so carefully store away their food to 
provide for their future wants? Is there anything 
that we can store away besides focd? Why do 
you come to school? What are you storing in 
your mind when you learn? When will this 
knowledge be of great use to you? Some children 
think it is of no use to learn, If these fleshy roots 
could think aud talk, as foolish children do some- 
times, they might say: ‘‘What is the use of my, 
storing away so much food? I will just take what 
I need now and not trouble myself any more.” If 
they should do so, what would happen the next 
summer? Would they have any seeds? 

Can you think of anything more important even 
than knowledge, that we ought to be storing away? 
What part'of us is of mere value than the head ¢ 
A person may have great learning and still Jack 
something of far greater value. What ‘may we 
‘put in the heart? We should store the heart with 
good affections, so it can direct the head in the 
right way. 

We may store away something else that will be 
of use to us. When we want things, what do we 
use to buy them with? Where is a good place ta 
store the pennies so they will grow? Ought we 
ever to spend all we earn, if we can possibly help 
it? What is the blacksmith storing away in ‘his 
arms? What may we do to store up strength ? 

Plants that do not store away extra food 
themselves up and die after making their seeds, 
like people who spend as fast as they make, come 
to want, and if they are not helped would dic. 


Tf. we wish to accomplish anything, we must 
work for it. 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


In this country the people, as a rule, discuss 
every thing that is done by those who hold office. 
At this time Congress is in session at Washington, 
and in most of the States the Legislature is in ses- 
sion at the Capital—that is, they are transacting 
public business. We hear about senators and con- 
gressmen, the President, the Governor, and other 
officers; some are praised, and some are blamed. 
The young people want to know what all of these 
people find to do; this is natural and right. 





remembered; the people determine about every 
public matter. First, there is the school-district— 
the smallest part of this great country. The people 
make public business of educating the children, ‘of 
building a school-house and in some places, of se 
lecting the books to be studied. Now notice how 
they do this: they hold a meeting and elect some 
men called trustees or directons. These men as- 
semble, elect one of their number president. 
another the president appoints a com- 
Sctthan ole ba Seok 6 Sabine, one to buy wood, one 
to attend to complaints, etc. The secretary keeps 

a book, and writes in it all that is done. © 

This is the plan by which all public business is 
carried. In the township the people meet and 
pln oo justice of the peace, 
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school trusteca do, The. people elect gnecsbers of 
the Legislature, and these elect a president and 
secretary—only they are called speaker and clerk. 

‘Lhis is exactly what those elected to go to Con- 
gress do. 

Now what is'the business that keeps the men in 
Congress so'busy ? The newspapers are full of ac- 
counts of this, because the great newspapers’ keep 
correspondents there to watch évery thing that is 
done. The most important thing that is ‘being dis- 
cussed this year is the tariff; it’will bi talked upon 
until every boy and girl will wonder thero ¢ould be 
so much said about it. _Then the public lands, the 
railroads, the revenue, the post-office, the army 
and navy, will be discussed ; the secretary or clerk 
writes it all down in his book, and if laws are 
passed, they are published in the papers, 

This is the year to elect. a new President, “The 
Democrats are very anxious,to elect a Democratic 
President, and the Republicans are as anxious to 
elect a Republican President. Every office-helder 
is anxious, because if there is a ‘change made he is 
turned out. By-and  byeeach party willholda con- 
ventiun and nominate a man for President ; then 
will come the struggle of election. 

So'you see that the American people are obliged 
to know ‘a great deal about public business; if'they 
do not they will not be able to’ govern thenivel ves. 
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By Ruta CoBpeEn, 

Expressions like ‘‘this much” and, ‘that far” 
are cymmon, . but incorrect, because the words 
modifying the adjective.or, adverb ‘‘much,” and 
the adverb ‘‘ far,” must be adverbs, and: ‘*this” and 
“that” are not. Say “‘so much,” and ‘‘so fai.” 

In the sentence, ** I don’t hardly think he! can,” 
“don’t” and “hardly” express similar ideas: hence 
one should be omitted. It should be, ** I don’t think 
i} he can,” or, **I hardly think he can.” 

“Us tearchers went.” The subject of the verb 
should be in the nominative, ,Say, ‘‘ We teachers 
went.” 

Sentences iniroduced) by the expletive: “there? 
are sometimes troublesome, «as, °* There’ “was 
three apples.” In this case “there”? tims ‘to 
office grammatically, and ‘“‘apples” is really the 
subject of the verb, which should be: ** Thore were 
three apples. There are three men.’ There is a 
hook.” 

The verb ‘“‘ be” should not be followed by an ob- 
jective. ‘‘It was she,” never ‘‘her.” “It was I,” 
not ‘‘me.” This rule is found in every grammar, 
yet how many regulate their speech accordingly t 

Do not accent ‘‘ idea” on the first syllable... Do 
not say sev-un and elev-un. We should ,always 
correct the pupils in all the trifles that mar.true 
culture and growth; but do not hurt the feelings 
of sensitive pupils in so doing. If the correcting 
be done in a kindly and matter of-course way, 
there will be no trouble: Do not complain‘ef lack 
of time to attend to such things.’ Tf we are’ thor- 
oughly in earnest, a sense of our duty will ¢ause 
us to be on the watch for opportunities ‘aiid make 
the most of them. In school or out, take timé ‘to 
uld these growing characters skillfully and gen- 
uinely, Guard against errors in teacher and pu- 
| pils; put into practice freely the lessons taught, in 
gxammar orelsewhere, Only in this way.may we 
make our work practical and profitable. 


How TELESCOPES ARE Mape.—In America this isdone 
by means of ab iron polisher, made to fit the convex of 
the lens as near a8 possible. The inside of this polishing 

d with pitch, and the glass, havin nah 
bly pat is placed inside, and the w 
walks around the polisher pressing on the lens. ‘th Hew. Eu- 
rope the polishing is done by” machinery, the lens being 
held against the revolying polisher. Be it is claimed, 
insures @,more uniform surface, bu Rig danced we 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


THE BOY TO THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 


FOR RECITATION. 

You've quizzed me often and puzzled me long, 
You've asked me to cipher and spell, 

You’ve called me a dunce if I answered wrong, 
Or a dolt if I failed to tell 

Just when to say lie and when to say lay, 
Or what nine sevens may make, 

Or the longitude of Kamschatka Bay, 
Or the 1-forget-what’s-its-name lake, 

So I think it’s my turn, I do, 

To ask a question or so of you, 

‘The school-master grim he opened his eyes, 

But said not a word for sheer surprise. 

Can you tell what ‘‘ phen-dubs” means? I can. 
Can you say all off by heart 

The “‘onery twoery ickery ann,” 
Or tell “‘alleys” and ‘“‘commons” apart ? 

Can you fling a top, I would like to know, 
Till it hums like a bumble bee? 

Can you make a kite yourself that will go 
’Most as high as the eye can see, 

Till it sails and soars like a hawk on the wing, 
And the little birds come and light on its string ? 

The school-master looked, oh! very demure, 

But his mouth was twitching, I’m almost sure. 

Can you tell where the nest of the oriole swings, 
Or the color its eggs may be? 

Do you know the time when the squirrel brings 
Its young from their nest in the tree? 

Can you tell when the chestnuts are ready to drop, 
Gr where the best hazel-nuts grow? 

Can you climb a high-tree to the very tip-top, 
Then gaze without trembling below? 

Can you swim and dive, can you jump and run, 

Or do anything else we boys call fun? 

The master’s voice trembled as he replied. 

‘“¢ You are right, my lad, I’m the dunce,” he sighed. 

—E. J. WHEELER, in Wide Awake. 











OUR HOMES. 


FOR DECLAMATION. 

About the fireside where love and kindness dwell, are 
reared the men and women that make life a benison. 
From every well regulated home spring wholesome in- 
fluences that we carry with us to the grave. Who of 
us that have known good homes in childhood can look 
back at the old fireside, radiant with sweet faces and 
merriment, without a thrill of pleasure? At home we 
act out our natural selves. Affectation is there laid 
aside, and we stand revealed—amiable or irritable, 
kindly and affectionate, or the reverse, After a selfish 
man has crossed his threshold the littleness and pettish- 
ness of his nature, studiously concealed from the world 
at large, come tothe surface. In order to know a person 
intimately one must study his home-life and see him 
often at the fireside. 

Shemapudadictyund sult ten tindhepetes many ap- 
parently little things that it is difficult to picture them 
in a way that does them justice. Our homes may be 
models of beauty; we may have fine paintings and rich 
furniture and carpets; we may entertain our friends 
sumptuously, yet there is something lacking that makes 
all this seem vain and empty—the warmth and light such 
as only love can lend to vivify a home. The heart re- 
quires more than elegance to make it happy. If mother 
is absorbed in dress and society, and father gives all his 
time to business and the accumulation of money, the 
children must look elsewhere for the little attention and 
kindnesses such as a child longs for from its parents. 

Few of us see the beauties or grasp the benefits of the 
present. In reaching out and struggling for some future 
prize, we trample under foot many a present blessing, 
and overlook many an opportunity of infusing sunshine 
into our homes and the lives about us. He who habitu- 
ally brings home with him at night a smiling face and 
cheerful greeting is more of a benefactor than he im- 
agines. Cheerfulness left out, home is the dullest place 
in the world. 

Our home-life shapes our character. No other in- 
fluence leaves such indelible impressions. As the home 
is good or bad, so are we. Seldom, indecd, does a 
wretched, cheerless home produce a noble man or 
woman; seldom does a Christian home produce a thief 
or murderer. Ever active, profound, far-reaching, the 
punta Stans Goa ih moe us, shaping our 


“Boys and ils shoul love their homes and. no. lfort 
should be spared to make home worthy their love. 





the purity of the home-life hangs the destiny of our 

. The parents who to-day are rearing 
corner-loafers, idlers, worthless and uneducated boys 
and girls, are guilty of a crime against society, and no 
words can condemn them too strongly. 





INTERESTING FACTS. 


AmonG the various substances found on the “‘coated” 
human tongue after a microscopical examination, are 
the following ; Fibers of wood, linen, and cotton ; fibers 
of spiral vessels, fibers of muscle, in one case eight hours 
after eating; starch grains, cheese mold, portions of 
potato skins, scales, moths, etc.; hairs from legs of bees 
and of spiders; pollen from various flowers and their 
stamens ; hairs of cats are quite frequently found, but of 
mice in only one instance; hairs from various leaves ; 
in one case the wing of a mosquito ; fragments of tobac- 
co very frequently and of chamomile flowers, etc., oc- 
cur repeatedly. 


A HisToricaL Kertie.—There is at present in West 
Troy, N. Y., an immense copper kettle which has a his- 
tory. Itis said to have been used for cooking the ra- 
tions of the soldiers of Gen. Burgoyne in Revolutionary 
times. The kettle is 6 feet 10 inches at the tip, 5 feet 
deep and weighs something over 1,200 pounds. The bot- 
tom of the utensil is nearly two inches thick and is all in 
onepiece. The sides are composed of six sections, these 
having first been riveted to the bottom, afterward 
brought together, the edges overlapping, and riveted, 
As nearly as is known, the kettle was brought from 
England by Gen. Burgoyne, was for some time used in 
cooking rations for his troops, and at the time of his 
surrender passed into the hands of the patroon, Van 
Rensselaer, at Albany, where it remained unused for 
several years. In the course of time the Van Renssel- 
aers are said to have built and opened a brewery near 
what is now known as Guilderland Center, and the 
kettle was sent there and utilized for boiling the ingre- 
dients, and used in making beer, When the brewing 
business was abandoned, the kettle remained on ‘‘the 
farm,” and has been sold with the land whenever the 
property has changed hands. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These-can be used by the live teacher after 
Oe See and distributed am 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 


Books, like friends, should be few and well chosen. 


Fear to do base, unworthy things is valor.—Ben. 
Jonson. 


WortH begets in base minds envy, in great souls em- 
ulation. — 


To read without reflecting is like eating without 
digesting. 

THE usual fortune of complaint is to excite contempt 
rather than pity. 

A TASTE for good ‘reading will take us into the best 
possible company. 


THE less a man thinks or knows about his virtues the 
better we like him. 


WovuLp you have fame? Write your name in deeds 
of kindness, love and mercy on the hearts you come in 
contact with. 


THe bright days of youth are the seed time of life. 
Every action is a seed whose good or evil fruit will be 
the happiness or misery of after life. 


BE good, my child, and let who wiil be clever ; 
Do noble deede, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, veath, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. —Chas. Kingsley. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Feb. 13.—The cities of Marietta and Portsmouth are atill under 
water. The inhabitants are encamping on the hill-tops. Water 
still rising at Cincinnati.—The fogs about New York were denser 
than ever, causing much delay. 

Feb. 14.—The Prohibition amendment is to be submitted to the 
people of New York State.—A carload of Mormon converts left 
Chattanooga, Tenn., for Utah and Colorado. 

Feb. 15.—The walis of two boarding-houses in Cincinnati were 
undermined by the flood and fell in, burying 35 people in the 

Feb. 16.—The Liberal press cendemns the action of Bismarck 
in returning to the U. &. House of Representatives their resolu- 
tion of condolence on the death of Herr ‘Lasker. [What causes 
the unpleasant feeling between Germany and the U.8, ?}—The 
Bey of Tunis‘has given M. Roudaire authority to carry out the 
Sahara Sea scheme. [Wiiat is this scheme 7] 

Feb. 17.—Gen. Gordon has arrived at Khartoum.—Charles H, | COUrSse, 
ince. the' erensens songotretce, $< tim hans ans extrane, ee 


eae Besaibugh was re-elected in Northampton by 9 
er vote than ever. 
| Feb, 19.~Bugiand has-tendered.tne us¢ of the. Alert for thé 
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On| Greeley Relief Expedition, and the United States have accepted 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORE CITY. 

Pror. Cuas. G, KInGMAN entered into rest on Feb. 12. 
Prof. Kingman was an earnest and faitbful teacher. 
His labors were, in fact, too faithfully performed. Like 
thousands of others he went beyond his strength. At 
Montrose, N. J., and at Corunna, Micb., he will be long 
remembered, He was fora time on the editorial staff 
of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, but was compelled by failing 
health to relinquish a work which was exceedingly con- 
genial. Obliged to cease from work, he removed to 
Vineland, N. J., where he breathed his last. 

< ELSEWHERE. 

Kansas.—Supt. Wilcox will hold a competetive ex- 
amination in spelling for the pupils of his county, at the 
next Teachers’ Association, Feb. 23d. Prize, Macaulay’s 
History of England, in six volumes 


Lovisiana.—An educational society has been organ- 
ized in New Orleans. Among its committees is one to 
make arrangements for public lectures and addresses on 
educational subjects, and another to provide for a free 
library. 


UtaH.—The Brigham Young Academy at Provo, 
Utah, was destroyed by fire, Jan. 28th, causing a loss of 
$30,000 ; no insurance. It was a Mormon school, with 
400 students. No lives were lost, but there were numer- 
ous narrow escapes. 


AvusuRN, N. Y.—Supt. Snow says the cost of veaching 
and superintending was, for ’88, $32,000. The Regent’s 
examinations have been discontinued. This is quite 
significant : “ greater freedom will be secured in the se- 
lection of subjects of study.” 

N. Y.—CHEM.'NG Co.—The teachers’ association met 
Feb. 2, and discussed, among other things, ‘‘ Morning 
Exercises” and ‘* Industrial Topics,” listened toa class 
exercise in percentage and a lecture on ‘ Out-of-Door 
Study of Science” by Prof. Ford. The industrial subject 
was illustrated by an exhibition of the works of the 
pupils. 

WISCONSIN.—A few earnest teachers in Rock County 
have succeeded in establishing a Teachers’ Library of 
250 volumes of standard literature and practical instruc- 
tion, together with twelve books of reference, such as 
encyclopedias, atlases, and dictionaries. The library is 
arranged in sections, embracing works on history, bio- 
graphy, travels, science, literature, prose, poetry, pro- 
fessional, and miscellaneous. 

Utica, N. Y.—The cost pet pupil for teachers’ sala- 
ries was $10.14, Supt, McMillan says that the people 
desire the best workers for the primary children. The 
master mechanic lays deeply and firmly the foundatiens 
upon which to erect the enduring structure, and no less 
should the work of elementary instruction, upon which 
rests the whole superstructure of education, be per- 
formed by th> skilled hand and disciplined mind. 


NEBRASKA.—We learn from the Stute Journal that 
Supt. Bowers has made an excellent movement. He has 
arranged for a course of educational lectures for the 
people of his county. This will furnish an excellent 
means of elevating public sentiment and arousing pub- 
lic interest in educational subjects. He is prepared to 
send lecturers to any village or country neighboriood 
where the citizens are sufficiently interested to provide 
or pay for convenience and entertainment for the lec- 
turer. The gentlemen who speak ask no compensation 
above their actual expenses. 


PENnN.—Butler County is superintended by an evident- 
ly live man. We get letters from the teachers that 
show they desire to educate. Supt. Murtland has evi- 
dently inspired them to .ollow Col. Parker's plan “to 
attempt to teach better each day.” Such teachers want 
to receive educational papers. When the superintendent. 
is alive the teachers are alive. To see that educational 
principles are the basis of educational work is the high- 
est ambition for any superintendent; such men are 
good for educational publishers; they cause educational 
research. 

AmuERST COLLEGE.—Excellence in the gymnasium 
counts in the student's record as does his excellence in 
mathematics. President Seelye says that this required 


physical discipline has had the happiest reaults. ‘By 
close statistics, carefully kept for twenty y it ap 

that the th of an Amherst College student is 
licety to better Ra 8 each year of his 
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LETTERS. 
The Editor will to letters that will be of 
By of mh yy A et 
a: Put matter Sadeaiilinsten snanedinenat.cnputithd 
that to xo tator ton another. 
3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 








I have just laid down your excellent INSTITUTE. My ! 
my! what an article that is on p, 85, Feb. No., 1884! 
No drill-master wrote that. Do tell me was he ever a 
class-room teacher, and did he ‘‘get results” ? Is he ‘‘up 
to the mark”? Does he really care more to develop 
character and sow seeds for future harvests than to get 
his pupils to an3wer a fair per cent. of questions on ex- 
amination-day, or i; he moralizing merely because he 
never could, somehow or other, get pupils to do what 
he tried to teach? Be impersonal, but do let us know 
who it is that speaks for the new education so strongly. 
Never mind his name, let us know what he has been 
and what he now is. If he can practice as powerfully 
as he preaches we want to sit humbly at his feet and 
learn. At all events don’t fail to reprint the article peri- 
odically. Spread it broadcast. Keep on, Mr. Kellogg ; 
don’t grow weary; the light begins to dawn. 8. 


My plan to produce punctuality, for years, has been to 
open my school in the morning with some exercise that 
the scholars would not care to lose. A lesson in music, 
familiar talks and lectures on different subjects, varying 
with the seasons of the year, and according to circum- 
stances, always selecting something that the scholars 
would feel a special interest in at the time it is presented. 
If the teacher will make this matter a study he will find 
plenty of resources; the exercise will be much more 
pleasant than constant censuring for tardiness, and 
tardiness will disappear very soon, except in cases of 
necessity. These we must recognize, 
Superior, Wis. 





I, W. GaTEs. 





A county superintendent announced to a circle of 
friends, that he should decide against a teacher, who 
had arranged an appeal from a decision of the local board 
to him ; this was several weeks in advance of the case 
coming before him. Such treatment of teachers is not 
very uncommon in some quarters of the west. What 
think you of it. E. W. M. 


“The Class-Room Helps,” in the Schoo, JouRNAL 
of January 19, by Edward E. Sheil, Ph. D.—in little 
more than a column, presented school instruction, 
which should go the rounds, and keep on going around 
until every teacher in the land of aschool, public or 
private, shall have indelibly stumped the appropriate 
lesson there so briefly given. 

AN Ex-PuBLic-ScHOOL EXAMINER OF Mp. 





(1) Do you know anything about *‘The Problem of Hu- 
man Life,” by Wilford Hall of New York? If so, what do 
you think of the work? (2) What do you deem the best 
work on the Human Mind ; where published, and what 
the cost? C. M. 

{(1) The work has been published in this city and 
widely read. Have not read it ourselves. (2) There are 
several good ones. Brooks on Mental Science and Cul- 
ture, and Dr. Porter on the Human Inteilect, are per- 
haps the best of their kind.—Eb.} 


IT asked how many thought they could refrain from 
whispering for $25. A few hands were raised. The 
teacher assured them that he had no idea‘of hiring 
them, but asked how many were willing to undertake 
it for the sake of having an orderly school. Every hand 
went up, and they did try faithfully, not because they 
were compelled to, but because they had pride in their 
school. R. P. 8. 


What books would you recommend for study in pre- 
paring to pass an examination on the following sub- 
jects : (1) Geometry, (2) Algebra, (3) Natural History, (4) 
History and Grammar of the English Language, (5) 
Latin, (6) English Literature, (7) General History, (8) 
Science and History of Education? 

[(1) Perkins; (2) Robinson’s; (3) Steele’s 14 Weeks in 
Geology, Zoology and Botany; (4) Greene; (5) Harkness; 
(6) Quackenbos; (7) Barnes; (8) Bain.—Ep.} 


How do fish get into ponds which are several miles 
from any water course? Do fish and toads ever drop 
down from the clouds, as is sometimes asserted ? 

[Fish or fish eggs must have been placed in the pond 
by some one. Incidents have been known im which fish 











>| U. S. and the Continents. (2) Which is the longest. 


The greatest in the United States? a aps 


habitants must a territory have to s zie) 
town to become a city? (4) What should I re- 
ceive in penmanship ? 

[(1) Spencer, Huxley, Thompson, Proctor. (2) Hard 


to say. Newberry, Winchell, (8) Number not fixed. 
(4) Fair.—Ep. } 





Please tell me what you think of a system of reward 
cards? 

[They are used by many teachers with good results. 
There are several plans. One plan is to give to each 
pupil who has done well a merit card at the end. of each 
day ; five merit ‘cards gain an honor card; four honor 
cards gain a reward card.—Eb.} 

It would astonish you to know how many teachers 
there are in this State (Tenn.) who are without an edu- 
cational journal or book, or who have never attended a 
nurmal school, or teachers’ institute, or had any prepar- 
ation whatever. 

Can you inform me what course one should pursue in 
order to get a book published? 8. 

[Send the MS. to a publisher and ask him (1) whether 
he wants to buy it; if not (2) whether he wants to pub- 
lish it and pay you a pecentage on sales; if. not (3) 
whether he will publish it at your expense and adver- 
tise and sell it.—Ep.] 





I have read with interest the article on ‘‘ Teachers of 
Negroes,” for I have for some years been teaching a ne- 
gro school, and am glad to say that where I am whites 
do not lose caste by teaching negro schools. 


Port Gibson, Miss. W. H. 4H. 


What means, aside from its schools, does the govern- 
ment of the United States take to educate its people ? 
[The United States leaves the regulation of all educa- 


tional matters to the individual States. Some of the] 


States have established public libraries and museums, 
—Ep.] 

I want a book on “ Language” to aid mein teaching 
children too young for technical grammar, A. G. L. 

[There are several excellent works. D. Appleton & Co. 
publish a book by Miss Stickney. Messrs. Ginn, Heath & 
Co. publish Mrs. Knox’s book. Thereare many others. 
Write to the publishers about these books.—Ep, } 





(1) Where can I get a cheap and durable map of the 


river in the U. S., Mississippi or Missouri? 
J. 8. M. 

{ (1) University Publishing Company, D. Appleton & 
Co., Colton & Co., N. Y.; Cowperthwait & Co., Phila. 
(2) Missouri or, taking both, the Mississippi-Mi 
Ep. ] 





What causes the scum which rises on the boiling 
milk? M. J. H. 

[One of the constituents of milk is caseine which par- 
takes of the nature of blood. Heat causes this to coagu- 
late.—Ep.] 


What is the proposed width and depth of the Panama 
Canal and how high are the mountains through which 
they will have to cut? J. C. B, 

[See ‘“‘ Panama Canal” on another page.—ED.] 








The books ycu sent are received. Please accept thanks, 
it is a pleasure as well as a profit to work for you, | find 
your publications are very much appreciated. 

J. 8, A. 





Can you recommend any book on gymnastics for lit- 
tle children? 

[Lucy B. Hunt’s Handbook of Light Gymnastics ; 
Lee & Shephard, Boston.—Ep.] 


(1) Please tell me how the ancients could calculate the 
coming of the total eclipse of the sun. (2) Please give 
the date of the discovery of those motions. 

J. H. McK. 

[(1) By observation. (2) Not known. A court astron- 
omer in China was executed See ee EE 
give notice of an ooepen Ey 


Will some of your readers Sark acs ide ae methods 
of teaching grammar that they have found to be good. 
K. M.D. 





have been drawn up by water-spoute, curried pa some 
distance, and let down alive.—Ep,} ng cf 
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Where eink detainee giving a deGnite ‘account of 
the functions of the several Cabinet Officers? 2K 





PUBLISHERS NOTES.. 





We propose to give in this column from week to 
week, a few of the any unsolicited letters we receive 
from subscribers to our publications, ee oe them 
to the attention of teachers everywhere. t 
in this way not only to ackno 11 ins hei” Lefty but 
to show that we are very glad of their appreciation, 

The JOURNAL has brought out a point. on the Indus- 
trial question that I fully endorso. Supt, Seaver of 
Boston wants a traming school as a supplement to the 
high school. Parents will then be anxious to keep their 
children in school for the sake of the industrial train- 
ing in the high school. The failure of our common 
schools to do what is expected of them is the fault of 
the parents in not keeping the children in school. The 
kernel] of the whole matter lies in training the brain 
broadly. From six to sixteen the child should be kept 
in school and then put to his life work. Again, it is 
said that the schools teach the children to hate work. 
It is the talk they hear at home that makes [the girls 
shun the kitchen and the boys the wood-pile. 

R. M. STREETER. 


I want to say that a residence of six years in the South 
leads me to say as a teacher of experience, that while I 
taught there all that time, it was practically unsafe for 
white teachers to engage in the instruction of negroes. 
I know of one case of mobbing ; the victim was a harm- 
leas old white man. The same ostracism prevails to: day 
throughout the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
portions of Arkansas and Alabama and the whole of 
Eastern Texas. Ido not wish to controvert in sucha 
way as to hurt any person’s feelings. I beg Mr. Teacher 
to remember that if he is authorized to speak for the 
Carolinas, they are not alloftheSouth, Jap. Bennvet. 


We take but few papers, but the JoURNAL should, I 
think be one of them. Epwin C. Hewrrrt, 
Pres. 01. Normal University. 





WE wish tothank the large number of oursubscribers 
who have responded so promptly to our reminders about 
subscription dues several weeks ago. We have madea 
thorough examination of the list lately, and find that 
with a few exceptions subscriptions are paid up well in 
advance, a great improvement on the last year, and this 
with the constant large addition to the list, warrant us 
in saying that the JouRNAL was never before so prosper- 
ous. Again weexplain our planof sending our jour- 
nals, (the same as that of the Youth’s Companion of 
Boston, which has the largest circulation of any paper 
in the world, and of the religious papers.) When a paid 
subscription for a year is received the name and ad- 
dress is set up in type as follows: 


MurrayZE 565 
ALBANY NY 


This is printed on a label of yellow or blue paper an 
pasted on the paper each weck. The date shows that the 
subscription expires Jan. 1, 85. On the first-of Decem 
ber, 1884, (one month before the subscription expires) 
we send a bill for the new year (Jan. ’85 to '86.) If we 
do not hear from the subscriber in reply to the bill we 
continue the paper till the subscription is paid, or it is 
ordered to be discontinued and arrearages paid in full. 
Please look at your label and see if you do not owe for 
your subscription for 1884. 


How To Get Up a CLUB FoR TREASURE TROVE.—Let 
no school or teacher think they can’t take TREASURE 
TROVE because they haven’t the money. It can easily 
be raised in several ways : 

(1). Show copy of paper to your parents and tell them 
that you want a newspaper—one that is meant especial- 
ly for your reading. To encourage wack reading they 
will certainly contribute 50 cents. 

(2). Get a savings box, or bank. into the school-room, 
and by a little skill and ingenuity it can soon be filled by 
the pupils’ penny aud nickel contributions. What bet- 
ter lesson of economy than this? 

(83). Get up a special elocutionary, musical or dramatic 
entertainment, and call it ‘‘The Treasure Trove Ex- 
hibition,” or other name, and advertise fts special pur- 
pose. Admission 10 cents, or some small sum. : 
(4). Solicit direct subscriptions from the pupils them- 
selves, and if they can only make part payment some 
one could advance remainder and then be repaid later 





in the school year. 


(5).. When all other methods fail, boldly ask the School 


Board to appropriat= the required amount and charge it 
to the account of additional or suppl 


If tter is ted f : 
books. this mat properly presented few School 


text- 





“ey” +» A 


[Northrup’s Civil Government. 


) the small sum réquired for to 


worthy an object, 
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New Books, February, TES 3. 











publishers of the Scxoor ibd 


Ales " sat, vent, 
ve their ers each month a 
rive books of the month. This ig of ra 


to the increasing number in all sediteans who pier 

to keep posted on the new publications. . 

be vga and other pe suka ag to guide =e 

Pu rs will please send us. information betore 

Lad sate of each b Jogath ME tsp) will be found fe 
eir appropria ce ief, descrip eno 

will eh to wie titles. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


Fallacies. Alfred Sidgwick, B.A. $1.75. 

A treatise on logic, intended mainly for the general readen. 
English Comic Dramatists. Selections from fourteen 
of the leading dramatists, from Shakespeare 

Sheridan. Edited by Oswald eewrats: Antique, 
gilt top. $1.25. 
Well represents English comedy literature. 

Health At Home. A. H. Guernsey and I. P. Davia, | 
M.D. Cloth. 60 cents. 

Rote Songs John W. Tufts.’ 4to. cloth. 75 cetts. 

ey apne ert Normal Music Course, with ‘accompantments for | 
the piaao-forte. 

Bryant Leafiets. With illustrations, Compiled by Jo: 
sephine Hodgdon. 8vo, book and leaves, in enyel- 
ope, 60 cents ; separate, 80 cents, 

Selections from the Poems of Bryant, on leaflets, for’ — 
homes, and libraries. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


Newport. George Parsons Lathrop. $1.25. 


Not Has mg polled we een nigel urpose, has the 
sabtlety which Mr. Lathrop’s readers have learned to know in his 
wor 


The Wisdom of Goethe. Joln Stuart Blackie. $1.25. 
This single, small volume isa book that the'a reader 
er 8 wisdom, 


in. lt isan eve -day book of the poet-th 
— orth to sweeten and strongthen men's ways of Iivi living. 


Creation: The Biblical Cosmogony in the fall page of 
Modern Science. Arnold Guyot. win ful 
wood engravings. $1.50. 
The Creators of the Age of Steel. We T. Jeans. 1 vél 
y2mo. $1.50. 
were — = — oe ~- os ay ne ro leting 
ear a” 
barly struggles and alternating forvuuies of some oo 
ventors of the present age. { 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosrow: 
Dee West. Maturin M. Ballou. 1'vol. 12mo: $1.50. 
A vook which will both inform and cntiithlla the multitudes 
who enjoy g00d volumes of travel. 
Modern Classics. No, 33, 32mo. ha 5 cents ; school 
edition, 40 cents. 
Containing selections Po De. 3 obsess Bes Betta tele | Hom 
Pages rom an Admirably 
gg es and no less attractive to She general reader 


knows how wise and witty is Dr. 


A. 8. BARNES, & CO., New York. 
Complete Rhetoric. C. W. Bardeen, 


suitable for schools an 
from a ractioal rather than ‘scholastic 
be w useful. 


CASSELL & CO., New YorxK. 


Times of the om ag Hon. ‘John Bright: Wm) j. 
peg teeny 1 vol., 8vo. Contains an elegant. etched 
portrait of Jobn Bright.. $2.50. 


“ d exhaustive biogra of one.of England’s 
grodtent ofators, brought down 1 Sela chem 
Wm. Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc, 
1.25. . 


Energy in Nature. 
Ftean exposition of tho mesniig’ and. consequchoss of thai 


One vol. 8vo. 
and 
co! 
Consert: 


wap to cate. ty Ilnatrations, ead 
English <oe Eric 8. Robertson, M. A. “Cloth, , 

BP, 37 1.50 

in ne 
naar tna, cea SN 
and Action of the 

The tinal Men, W. H. North sri ea 

Sth Numbers, Diagrams, es, etc 


Adopted as a text-book by the U. 8. Naval ee 
GINN, HEATH & CO., Boson, 


Cadmon’s Exodus and ‘David. Theodore W. Hunt, 
Ph.D. 
one of the few American editions of the earliest, English. | 


Methods of Teaching History. Dr. G. Diesterweg 
others. and 


o 


mune Ve I. of the Pedagogical Library, ettited by G. Stanley . 


Formulas. G. A. Wentworth. 
Tres chest fore for the use of:schools.'" 9: | «1 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 1 gg sara d 
Ety gio Structure 0 
Meqoic ofS Peabo” 
oa) cloth. ihe 


l tveatment of the in — 
The work by ains a ful patment oC thee gubdeck ras 
senipetah and 





Hiitlerto ecto this work has been sold only db. at 
to naar i @ive tt a wider circulation, the alr by, eubecr bows but i 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Twelve Months in an En 
Fletcher. 12mo. cloth. 


An t 
alan "teaches fosaatt prison experiences in England, in 


The Unseen Hand. Elijah Kell 16 ] . 
Rewer Boe M ogg. mo. cloth, II 


/.2n8 of the best of this tarotite author's boo full of - 
ture, and will please as well as instruct th yn oats: 


A Str A b Mather’ 's. Blessi Sa 1 
ai ay 4B ing. Same. 16mo. 


one story of a boy oe set out from home to make his for- 


wl Prison. Susan Willis 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 
Tae Conquest of England. John Richard Green, M.A., 


“The story has never been so written before.” 
Macaulay. J, Cotter Morison. 


One Of the most interesting of the “ English M f ” 
| Amodel biography, of a model literary then. > Ee meer 


Troja. Dr. Henry Schilemann. 8vo chith, $7.50. 


Resulte ol the latest researches and discovenes 
—" 's Troy and other sites. 150 wood-outs, oy pa ae | 
ans. 


Hester. A novel, A story of contemporzry tife a a 
‘little English town. Paper, 20 Conte. iol 


The Millionaire. A novel. Paper, 20 cents. 
"The central figure is a New York railroad millionaire who is a 
perfect characterization. 


The Entailed Hat. George Alfred Townsend. 
A Romance by “ Gath. * “It tells of “ Patty Cannon’s Time.” 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. Boston. 
| Portraits. of, Pingte, Henry James, 1 vol. 12m, $1.50, 
A sh etia ttyl corics on some of the most interesting 
of Italy, Fran eed topiend Then 4 
’ | teaming monographs.on Niagara, Saratoga, Ther are —~ and Quebec. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. New York. 
1 Nigel pus of Nature and Life. Clarence Deming. 


Life an Campaigns of Frederick the Great. re 
wena. Vol. 11, in the New Plutarch Sc: 


louy an a Sul betie: Grace D. Lichfield: 
‘A story of New England life.’ © 


The Lamon? Sed the Discoveries of America. Arthur 
James Weise. 
"A larfe'¢ ore volume, with presenting the most im- 


maps 
information of what was known 
pec the continent and islands in the Western 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


Histor of the United States in Rhyme. Robert C. 
adaone. 60 cents. 


“An excellent httle manual, well calculated to fullfil its pur- 


Conary for Beginners. Marion Harland. $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 


—— and Rime. Joaquin Miller. 25 cts. ; cloth, 
" $1.90. 


A pleasant mingling of sketches of travel, storie:. and poems. 


Mumu, and The Diary of a Superfiuous Man. I 
oTurgénieff.’ 15. cents: cloth, 45 5 cente. Tien 
Two novels, trunsiated directly from the Russian. 


Story ofthe Merv. Epitomized from the ‘Merv O ” 
or theauthor, Edmond O'Donovan, 25 cents; othoth 
1.00 
{The wuthor ig an explorer of indomitable pluck. 
R. WORTHINGTON, New York. 


A Com History of England. From the time of the 
“. @neient Britons to 1880, with a synopsis of England 
in the 19th century, its-government, institutions, 
ete: Archibald H. McCalmam. With mtroduction 

by ry H. Stoddard, Illustrated, 8vo. cloth extra. 


50; | Grandfather Lickshingle, A story. R.. W.. Criswell, of | 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


| ELDREDGE & BROTHER, Purtapevpura. 
oe Course ‘in Literature. Esther J. Trisable. 


of aan 

J. M.' STODDART, New York. 

The Topographer. Lewit M. Haupt, A.M.,C.E. $4.00. 
drgpmpect ua 098 en aptnpel of of Drpgtioe). valve, contain- 
oe SHERWOOD & CO., Cutcaco. 

hyper Reader. H. L. Reade. 90 cents. 








1. es et tat 2b dente. 


Ty ~ aapeane Both @reader and instructor in business 





LITERARY NOTES. 
Rev. E. P. Roe has begun work upon a serial which 
will appear in the Century during the present year. 


Mr. Blaine’s forthcoming work is said to be completed 
and in the hands of the’ printer: It will be entitled 
“Twenty Years of Congress.” 

It is reported that three hundred thousand copies of 
the Christmas number of Harper's Magazine were sold 
in this country, and fifty thousand copies in England. 


Dr. O'iver Wendell Holmes, it is reported, will visit 
England sometime during the year. He is now at work 
upon a catalogue of his extended correspondence and 
miscellaneous papers. 

A letter from London brings the pleasant information 
that Mr. William Black is not as ill as reported. He is 
now sufficiently convalescent to enjoy a sojourn in the 
Highlands »>f Scotland. 


A committee has been formed to raise £300 to erect a 
memorial to the poet Gray. It is proposed to place in 
Pembroke College, where Gray died, a marble bust by 
Mr. Hamo Thornicroft. 


Since the appearance of ‘The Bread Winners ” in 
The Century, the editor has been besieged on all sides 
by authors. of anonymous novels, seeking publication. 
The besiegers seem to think -that anonymity is the 
secret of success. 


Philip Bourke Marston, the young poet. is blind. It 
It is said that one of Miss Muloch’s earliest poems, 
“*Philip, my King,” was addressed to him. His new 
volume is dedicated “*To Louise’ Chandler Moulton, 
true poet and true friend.” 


The Sun says : “ The author of the successful little 
novel, ‘‘ The Bread Winners,” appears to be Mr. Thos. 
Hunter, the principal of the Normal College in this city. 
We knew he was a clever schoolmaster, but never sus- 
pected him of being a clever story teller.” 


The Queen's new book is already printed. |For many 
weeks past a copy of the work has been in Her Majes- 
ty’s hands, and several presentation copies have been 
distributed to personal and private friends. It will pro- 
bably be in the hands of the public immediately. 


Among the “curiosities” of the Grosvenor Gallery 
Exbibition are personal relics of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
among them the famous sketch in ink, made to the in- 
dignation of his father, who recorded the fact that *‘this 
is drawn by Joshua in school out of pure idleness,” 


An old ladyin Portland, Me., who, the Chicago Stand- 
ard says, had played blindman’s buff with Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson in his youth, and knew-him well later, says 
he was so indolent that she was not surprised when he 
‘+ left off preaching and went to live in Concord simply 
to do thinking.” 


Alphonse Daudet takes his note-book everywhere, be- 
ing well known among his friends for this peculiarity. 
Once, it is related, he had a sentimental and dramatic 
scene with his wife concerning which he remarked : 
‘‘ This seems, my dear, like a chapter that. had slipped 
out of a vovel.” “It is more likely, Alphonse,” was the 
reply, ‘to form a chapter that will slip into a novel.” 


It is refreshing to read’of Maria Edgeworth’s childhood 
that ‘“‘one day, when no one heeded her, she amused 
herself with cutting out the squares in a checked sofa- 
cover. Another day she trampled through a number of 
hotbed frames that had just been glazed and laid on the 
grass, She could recall her delight at the crashing of 
the glass ; but most immorally, and in direct opposition 
to her later doctrines, did not remember either cutting 
her feet or being punished for this freak.” 


Miss Hogarth, the surviving executrix of Charles 
; Dickens, has taken measures to prevent the publication 
. England of Dickens’s letters to his soliciior. Miss 
Hogarth says that Mr. Dickens never intended that those 


' Jetters should be published. They were preserved by 


| 


the solicitor as curiosities, bound in an album with other 
Dickens’ memorials, and sold by the solicitor’s execu- 
tors wth the rest of his library, they having no knowl- 


soe ai ehaal math aver of the cubgest anda good idea edge of their contents. 


The Hindu scholar Mozoomdar, speaks with great 
fluency English of remarkable purity. On being asked 
how he had acquired such a style, he is said to have re- 
plied ; “I learned my English from your best classics ; 
you Americans learn yours from your servants. The 
mother who gives her children over to the care of an 
uneducated nirse during their most impressionable 

years, expecting that they will grow up able to speak 
re oe is — to ‘be: miei! —, some 
* ; 
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NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 
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Twelve Months ina an English Prison. 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 


vidtlons of hee tetera canecatte en 0 
spiritual 


which 

will be read with profound 

- eugene staan mie "— Boston 
Sunday Globe. 


« lation of itual- 
snc ap RS om lntewaritng Zers ion of Spirt 


Women's 


abt eh yous roger ae woes eat. 





cloth, $1.50. 
ig Poveet nag rns) tee and con- 
the marvelous 


“ The whole account of Py Ay worth 
fn these ‘paste ‘food for cernest reflection.” Boston 


Advertiser. 





Life at Puget Sound. 


WITH SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN 
COLUMBIA, 


ASHINGTON TERRITORY, BRITISH 


N, AND CALIFORNIA, 1865—1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. a LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt top, $1.60- 


quick ‘and true to obser o obeerrs as A -~ — 1 was as the | fra 
voy > Be Remostel I narrative of his reyeare 





pret need yy wpa woman well verged fa toe | F 


saciiisiediaanaateteny of vision, all his uncon. 


scious mental honesty, and somethi shen bis 
¢ power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us 
as well as the 


Fae Ratal ase there isa picture, ao striking and so 


ry book which 
een he ste 0 ge be emecivedaaanred 





What Shall we Do with our Daughters? 
SUPERELUOUS WOMEN, and OTIHIIER PAPERS. 
By MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 
the su ts treated are: “ Changéd eo Babe pay Life,” MS a Le 


Am 
tion,” * er .”" * Needs of Practical 
Es Rasp Mitaves whie thecetter as tapen te 
relates women a value 

whatever she has to say on the subjacre Christian at 
Wore, 2. Y. 

“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.— Chicago Standart. 





ing,” 
for peatbosg ane oie dangers” 
says the Central Chr Advocate, St 
The follies of f subion thd the i ts upon 
ot the tematinees that nd the afrnements apo 
ha made by those who are votaries of the fickle 
vividly displayed.” Banner of eo Light. 


—————— 


2 Sold by all Nethill or - mailed pest-paila to an~ address on receipt of price 


by the Publis 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. 








Health at Home. 


Forming the twelfth (and con- 
cluding) volume of APPLE- 


TONS’ HOME BOOKS. 


By A. H GUERNSBY, and I. P. DAVIS, M.D., 
Author of “‘ Hygiene for Giris.” 





Contzents: Home Surroundings; Privies and 
Water-Closets; The House itseif; The Air we 
Breathe; The Water we Drink: The Food we 
Eat; Lighting and Warming ; Disinfectants; The 
Bedroom; The Clothing we Wear; Personal 
Habits; Household Practice ; Poisons and Anti- 
dotes; Accidents and Emergencies. 

APPLETONS’ HOME BOOKS. 

1. BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 

2. HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. Illus. 

3. THE HOME GARDEN. Illustrated. 

4. HOME GROUNDS. Llustrated. 

5. AMENITIES OF HOME. 

6. HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

7. HOME DECORATIONS. Illustrated. 

8. HOME AMUSEMENTS. 

9. THE HOME NEEDLE. [lustrated. 

10. HOME OCCUPATIONS. Illustrated. 

11. THE HOME LIBRARY. Illustrated, 

12, HEALTH. 

12mo, cloth, fiexible. Lluminated cover. Sold 
coparately cr incets. Fi Price, 60 cents each. 


For sale by Gli booksellers ; or sent by mail, post- 
Fem Gay 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 BOND 51., NEW YORK. 


SONG TREASURES 


For Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, 
and Normal Schools. 


——_o——_ 





16 pages with neat paper cover, 10 ots., each; | 


96.00 » Hu a Hundred. 


Bach number contains about 36 bright songs 
hymns, and rounds, most of which are set music 
in four parts. The selection is regarded as 

the best for the purpose that could be 
made, and the increasing demand for them shows 
that they are well liked. 


a ep hd eR 





SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Tou os Reading end Ractations. 





“FULL OF ENTERTAINMENT AND 
INTENSELY INTERESTING.” 


MEMOIR OF 8S. 8S. PRENTISS. 

Tur LIFE AND TIMES OF SEARGENT SMITH 
PRENTISS. By Hon. JosepH D. SHLELDs. 
fonts Extra cioth. $2.50. 


*Life’ ya mb has been ae tothe public 
is ‘faithful and intensely We heartly 
comuend it to ~~ young men.”"— Argus, 
Portland, Me. 


* . brilliant, checkered, crowned with 
triumph, and tortured with disease, it isa story 
which = must read with feelmgs 
of ming’ pride and eorrow,”—New Oileans 
“ The wonderful atory of the wonderful man 
ese "—Judge W. STRONGE, o. 
Su 
—o— 

Cremation, and Other Modes! of 

Sepulture. 
By R, E, Wiitiams, A. M. 

ible cloth. 175 cents. 


“ Treats in a sensible and thoro sous) pene of 
wero mit is full of interest.”— Phila. Even- 


12mo. Filex- 


a ee all book  scliers, or will be sent by 
rer acl by eben on receipt of price by 


J.B LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pub‘ish«rs, 
715 &717 Market St.. Phila. _ 
FIFTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND | |! 

—THE— 


Common School Question Book. 


By ASA H, CRAIG. 


an exceedi useful book for all who 
BL review their Bole sendin or select questions 


It has questions 
on on History, aimmar wee es with an- 
questions ia followed 


Bete department of answers on the same su 


mone! is numbered 
aa" preceding 





Civil Government, Panis 
| a 














Charles Seribners’ Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Creators of the Age of Steel. 


By W. T. JEANS. 
1 vo'. 12mo. $1.50. 

Mr. Jeans has the rare art to describe compli- 
cated mechanical processes in clear and pictur- 
esque language divested of technical phraseo!l- 
ogy, and he has succeeded in telling a story of 
the most fascinating interest by letting us into 
the secret of the early struggles and alternating 
fortunes of some of the great inventors of the 
present age: Bessemer, Siemens, Brown, Whit- 
worth, and others, while they were perfecting 
the remarkable processes which will always be 
identified with their names. The biographical 
character of the book gives ita close resemblance 


Smiles. 


CREATION ; 


Or the Biblical Cosmogony in the Light 
of Modern Science. By ARNOLD 
GUYOT, author of ‘‘ Earth and Man,” 
Member of the National Academy of 
Science of America, Associate Member 
of the Royal Academy of Turin etc., 
etc. With full-page wood cuts and 
lithographic plates. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

The views here set forth have frequently 

formed the subject of public lectures by Prof, 
Guyot, and have attracted much attention. It 
was among the last wishes of the distinguished 
author that this attempt to show the accordance 
of the sacred narrative with the facts of Geo- 
logical science should be given to the world in 
its final and perfected form, and to the prepara- 
tion of this book he gave his latest energius. 


NEWPORT. 
By GEO. PARSONS LATHROP. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


THE QUESTION OF SHIPS. 


By Lieut. J. D. J. KELLEY,U.S. N. 


ivol. 12mo, $2.15. 
THE NEW OCOLECTION OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


ENGLISH VERSE. 


Edited by W. J. Layton and R. H. Srop- 
DARD. A series of five small volumes, 
12mo, about 350 pp. each, price $1.00; 
the set complete, in a box, $5.00. 

I.—Chaucer to Burns. 
Il.—Lyrics of the Nineteeth Century 

Ill.—Ballads and Romances. 


IV.—Dramatic Scenes and Charac- 
ters. 


V.—Translations. 
Sold separately or in seta. 


THE WISDOM OF GOETHE. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
lvol. 12mo, $1.25. 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOK OF ITALIAN 


SCULPTURE. 


By CHARLES PERKINS, M. A. 
1 vol., 8vo, illustrated, $4.00. 


THE BOOK BUYER. 


A summary of English and American 
‘literature. Published on the first of 
every month. Annual subscription | Being 
50 cents. 





ET” These books are forsale by all booksellers ; or 
sent, post-paid. on receipt of srice. 


Charlies Scribner’s Sons, 
PUBLISHERS, 





143 & 745 Broaaway, N. ¥. 


to the deservedly p pular works of Samuel| render in 


|CASSELL & CO'S 
New Publications. 
LIFE AND vaoanin ) 


Of the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT. 


ys WILUIAM ROBEPTSON, iy Ke Historian of 

daje.”" 1 volume, large ‘©. nearly 600 
en a — an elegant ‘etohed LT, John 
ht as a frontispiece. Extra cloth, bevelled 


“A "A comple an ad —— biography of one of 
Reasigee®, rators, brought down te the pres- A. 


ENERGY IN NATURE. 


How of the Chemical and Ph 

‘eliow of the Chem ical Socket 
and of the Society of stand Phssoal Bick ies, 
turer for the Gilchrist Educational Trust. With 
eighty illustrations. 1 volume, 8vo, $1.25. 


purpose of this book is to present to the TK 





and 
ition of the modern — of Energy (i organic 
cE well as of sci ores - 1 


VIGNETTES FROM WVISILE ‘UFE 


By JouN ag With numerous illustra- 
jous ecuted for the work. I vol- 
ume, Svo, ink end go d dies, $1.25, 
A fascinating introduction to those microscopi 
studies which are attra qrets wigs circles ¢ of 


amateurs. In “ Vignettes visible Life” the 
reader is brought into familiarity with such sirange 
and beautiful ~ Te none but the micros- 


LIGHT IN LANDS OF DARKNESS. 


A Reovrd of Mission Work in 


Greenland, Labrador, 
Egypt, South America, 
Syria, Armenia, 
Persia, Etc., ete. 


By Rosert Youna, author of “Modern Mis- 
foes. With oa dawg gy Pf — Rist 
on Ear! of Shaftesbu ed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gi ee a 


Tutsv volume may be considered as a se series 
pepe a op 
the general dems ‘or a completion of t! 
on Cant | a e history of 


ut the world Such 
a a Dieter? is now completed in the 
de P pages of 


ENGLISH POETESSES. 


Sv _ Eric 8. Rospertson, M.A. Extra cloth, 
12mo, $1 50. 


This volume takes up an interesting and hithe: 

neglected cha — in tne notes of bur lneeratune, 
with an accoun of Katherine Phil a 

~ —- a Charles 1 ay 

we e 

BS Aer pee ey mnt cid 

charac’ ex om ne hee ang tsasa weber 

Lae ay —~ ‘the book wt thus at ae ar 

lection pteresting Send an an ology of 

the poetry written by Englishwomen 


INDIA, THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Bv 8rr James Cargp, K.C.B., F.RS,, etc.. the 
English member of the Indian Famine Com 
mission. 1 volume, 8vo, with map of India, 
extra cloth, $1.50. 


In the covrse cf the inquiry ipéien 
Famine. which we instituted in iso. tir Je 
rd visited all the Provinces of the Indian Enpire, 
and had chuvaal onan of st the ¢ 
dition of the people,and how that s 
—_— Government and the 0; 
ws. 


The Adventvres and Discoveries of 
Captain lohn Smith. 


Sometime Prefident of Virginia and Admiral of 
New or nt newly ont = Ay a. Iokhn Afhton 


wry,” “ Social Late’? in nthe Reign of Qveen 
Anne,” etc.), with ilivftrations tiken by — 


from ‘original sovrees. 1 velum 
pages, laid paper, unique binding, $1.25" 
STEEL AND IRON. 
By W. H. GREENWOOD, Ling = Assoc. M.1.0.E. 


a wena Prof. A F. 
Rickara W Fg My Vat ~ a aie 


The Theory and Action of the 
Steam-Engine 


For Practical Eourpoore, 
author of Lhe tee aed Lad fuirake, % 2 
ion. with Numbers, Diagrams, Tadie, ae. 


Adopted as a text-book by the U. 8. Naval Acadeniy. 


Spinning W Woollens and Worsted 
‘Bee ta toengtraden iy 


~et= 3 A (worsted som 


oe wy sD enphieg he oA 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 





780 & 741 Broadway, N.Y. 
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‘A System or Rueroric. ©. W. Bardeen. New York;: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

The plan of this treatise is novel. The author begins 
with Sentence-Making, which he considers as:related to 
Rhetoric much as’carpentry or masonry is to-architect- 
ure—not properly a part of it, but to be absolutely 
mastered, so that the architect’s ideas may be carried 
out with promptness and decision. The book also 
gives in concise form and with abundant illustrations 
the practical rules=for exact expression that are in most 
frequent need even by experienced writers. This 
*«* handicraft,” so to speak, having been acquired, the 
stu lent is ready to apply it according to the rules of the 
art. First in conversation, because that is’ his earliest 
necessity ; then to the essay and the oration in turn. In 
the divisions of the subject and the order of treatment 
the author shows careful thought. The illustrations he 
uses to inake his points plain are remarkabiy apt. The 
book is very thorough and practical, and highly valu- 
able to all students of rhetoric from the beginner to the 
advanced artist. It islong since so good a work on the 
subject has appeared. It will be especially useful in 
schools. 

Moumu, and Tue Diary OF ASUPERFLUOUS MAN. Ivan 
Turgenieff. New York : Funk & Wagnalls. 15 cents. 

The recent death of Turgenieff, the great Russian 
novelist, has greatly intensified the interest in his nov- 
els. Sketchesj of his life, and estimates of his work 
have abounded in the reviews and magazines of Europe. 
In England his writings are becoming all the rage. In 
France they have been so for some time. Able and en- 
thusiastic ,critics have pronounced him the greatest 
European novelist of our times. Enthusiastic scholars 
in England are even learning Russian, to read the writ- 
ings of this beloved author in his native tongue. Says 
Renan: ‘‘No man has been as much as he, the incarna- 
tion of a wholejrace.” _ The two stories here given are 
excellent representatives of his powers. ‘‘ Mumu” de. 
picts in graphic style the serf-life of Russia ; and ‘‘ The 
Diary of a Superfluous Man,” the condition of Russian 
upper classes. The translations here given are direct 
from the Russian, made by an accomplished fellow- 
countryman of the novelist. é : 


A Snort Course IN LITERATUREE. Esther J. Trimble, 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. $1.35. ky Sa 

The study of literature has for years been growing in 
favor, and at the present time there are few schools in 
which 1t does not occupy a prominent place in the pre- 
scribed course of study. By many it is thought best 
for the pupil first to study the subject in its general 
bearings, and take up the special study of individual 
authors after having gained a tolerable knowledge of 
literature as a whole, or to study individual authors in 
connection with a general study of the subject. 

The plan of this work is based upon this idea and is 
well carried out. It is a decided aid to the study of lit- 
erature in schools. It is, in the main, a skillful conden- 
sation of the Hand-Book of Literature by the same au- 
thor, the distinctive features of which have been before 
noticed in these co.umns. : 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. Henry Hill. 
Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. B; 

The author of ti. is interesting littte work was born in 
Newburgh, N. Y., in 1795. At fifteen years of age he 
went to New York City. At nineteen was sent to France 
assupercargo of a trading vessel, and was in Paris dur- 
ing its occupation by the Allied army after the battle 
of Waterloo ; was again sent abruad in the same capac- 
ity, and in 1817 made a voyage to South America, In 
1822 he was elected Treasurer of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which position he 
held until 1554. In all these years and in various capac- 
ities Mr. Hill was thrown into the society of many not- 


are of considerable interest. 
- Appison. W. J. Courthope, New York: Harper & 
Bros. 75 cts. aie 
This is the thirty-fourth number of the * English 
Men of Letters,” edited by John Morley. It depicts the 
condition of English society and literature at the time 
of Addison’s advent, sketches the character of his 
parents and the surroundings of his early life, and shows 
the influence of his education upon the style of his 
writings, The scantiness of materigl relating tothe real 
life and character of Addison places: ata 
disadvantage, hut Mr.‘Courthope has given usa clear 


4 Love and-London Humors” are all good, 
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uence u customs of so- 

ciety, public. opinion and td gmk a style, and the 
periodical/press were so marked. 

Due WEst. Maturin M. Ballou. 3 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. Fi Carre anes 

The auther, slarting from Boston in a company of 
five, travéled due West around the globe, under the 
psnperintendence of Cook’s traveling agency. The de- 
scription of his experience is given in unusually attrac- 
tive style, is full of information and free both from long- 
windedness or affectation. It tells the stay-at-home 
jast what he wants to know and in’ just the way he 
likes to hear it. The author’s eyes, ears, wits, and in- 
telligent observing powers are all brought. to the ser- 
view of the reader, whio is gratified and enlightened 
throughout the book’s perusal. . 


MAGAZINES. 

There is a certain air of lightness and delicacy about 
the illustrations of the Century that seem to bring a 
flavor of early apple-blossom: with the current number, 
but a little investigation will show how very far that 
ideais from the substantial character of some of the 
teading papers. What, for instance, could be more solid 
and eminently respectable thau that pivot of all the 
universe, Boston State House, whose picture adorns R. 
G. White's paper on ‘Old Public Buildings in America”? 
Very light and airy are the fine drawings of this article, 
and of * The New Washington.” “ Notes on the Exile 
of Dante,” by Sarah Freeman Olarke ; and of No .II. of 
“The Cruise of the Alice May” by 8S. G. W. Benjamin, 
are the other principal illustrated papers. The engrav- 
ing of the tirst two is notably, fine. The frontispiece is 
a portrait of ‘‘ Count Von Moltke,” accompanied by a 
biography by Helen Zimmern. ‘ Henry Irving,” by J. 
Ranken Towse, and “‘ The Next. Presidency” by Wayne 
MacVeagh, are of especial moment just now: The serials 
grow increasingly interesting. - : 

The ** Future Great St, Louis” furnishes the scenes 
for a prominent article in Harper’s. The subject is ably 
treated by W. H. Bishop. The finest illustrations of the 
number accompany E. P. Roe’s ‘ Nature’s Serial Story.” 
Wm. M. Baker contributes an interesting short story, 
and one by Charles Reade, “ The Picture,” begins in a 
way characteristic of the author. “The Yorkshire 
Coast,” by W, H. Rideing; an installment of Black’s “Ju- 
dith Shakespeare” ; a biography of ‘“‘ Will Carleton” by 
J. T. Trowbridge; and an article by Col. Higginson on 
‘‘ The Early American Presidents” are prominent prose 
contributions. Walt Whitman contributes a character- 
istic utterance entitled ‘‘ With ‘Husky-haughty Lips, O 
Sea!” And a poem, “ The Deliverance of Leyden” by 
Charles F, Richardson, is worthy the beautiful illustra- 
tion drawn by Fredericks. 


“Ts Our Civilization Perishable?” is asked in the 
North American Review, by Judge J. A. Jameson, who 
considers the several agencies by which the overthrow 
of the existing civilization might be effected. There is 
also an article of extraordinary interest on ‘‘Agricul- 
tural Politics in Engiand,’ by William E. Bear, editor 
of the Mark Lane Express. ‘A Defenceless Sea-board,” 
by Gen. H. A. Smalley, is a description of the unpro- 
técted condition of the harbors and coast cities of the 
United States. The author’s statement cannot fail to 
awaken the people of this country to the importance of 
being m peace prepared for war. ‘‘ Neither Genius nor 
Martyr,” is the judgment pronounced upon the wife of 
Carlyle by Alice Hyneman Rhine. ‘The Story of a 
Nomination,” by W. O. Stoddard, recounts the hitherto 
unpublished history of the meaus by which the nomin- 
ation of Abrahan Lincoln for a second presidential 
term was brought about. Other articles of value are in 
the number. , 
~ The Atlantic, with all its exterior solemnity, is rich 
with good’reading. S. Weir Mitchell’s “In War Time ” 
grows in power and interest. ‘‘ A Roman Singer” con- 
tinues beautiful ; yet, with all its vivacity, is carried 
forward in plot at only a tantalizing pace. The number 
has several short stories, among them “A Pizan Win- 
ter,” by E..D.,R. Bianciardi, and ‘‘The Fate of Marfield 
Humpbreys,” by Richard Grant White, are particularly 
good. ‘The Girdle of Friendship” is a poem worthy of 
he author, Doctor Holmes, to say which is praise 


genuine poet—a rare bird nowadays. His “The Way to 
Arcady” is a sweet song. Articles on “ Henry Irving,” 
by Henry A. Clapp ; and on ‘The American Edition of 

<& Branceses, da Rimini,” and English Folk 
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trayal Of the motives which controlled, Mi Addison; 
his life as a traveler as a public servant and benefac- 


ber of valuable articles, Among thse which deserve 


enough. So is it to say of H. E. Bunner that he is a| $7 


| carefdl reading! are >From Minor t Many” by Ftaticis 
Emily White, M, D., of the Penn, Woman’s Medical 
College; “College “Athtetics,“by Eugene 8. Richards, 
of Yale, and W. H. Larrabee’s treating of the evils 
thereof and their remedies ; resumé of the ‘‘ Green Suns 
and Red Sunsets.” Felix L. Oswald, M. D., continues 
his “Remedies of Nature,” discussing the much mis- 
understood cause and cure of colds, catarrh, pleurisy 
and croup, Richard A. Proctor, in ‘Science and Safety 
at Sea,” suggests the use of temperature measures to 
indicate the proximity of icebergs. 


Among the most attractive features of The Magazine 
of Art are found an article, ‘Some Pictures of Chil- 
dren,” by Cosuto Monkhouse, with engravings; ‘‘Al- 
giers,” by J. Arthur Blaikie, with six illustrations; a 
copy of a painting, ‘In the Marshes,” by Roelass; a 
touching frontispiece picture, ‘‘The Orphan,” from a 
painting by C. Viekentierich Lemoch; an engraving 
from a beautiful picture by H. Rabst, entitled ‘‘For- 
saken,” and an article accompanied by engravings from 
some of the best pictures of ‘‘The Institute,” 1884. A 
paper by Katherine de Mattos, is a sharp commentary 
on “ The Artist in Fiction,” as we commonly find him. 


Among the readable and instructive articles in the 
March number of Cassell’s Family Magazine “is *‘ Our 
Garden in February,” ‘‘ Remunerative Employment for 
Gentlewomen,” “Talks With My Putients,” by a Family 
Doctor, and ‘‘ Dishes of Horicot Beans.” The plot of J. 
Burwick Harwood’s serial develops finely, as does 
‘* Witness My Hand,” the Fenshire story. The editoral, 
designated the *‘ Gatherer,” literally overflows with 
items of information on scientific matters. Several 
choice poems and a fine piece of music are also included 
in the contents of this attractive magazine. 


The January-February number of Education contains 
suggestive articles on ‘‘ The Normal School Problem and 
the Problem of the Schools,” by Prof. H. H. Straight. 
Prof. C,M. Woodward speaks of the fruits of **‘Manual 
Training,” and Prof. H. E. Holt’6f ‘* Musi¢ fn’ the Pub- 
lic School.” ‘The National Government and Educa- 
tion,” by Hon. John Eaton, LL.D., and *‘The Teacher's 
Influence,” Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, are among the other 
excellent articles of the number. 


We are in receipt of No. I. of The Foreiga, Eclectic, a 
new monthly magazine containing an excellent selec- 
tion from European periodical literature in the French 
and German languages. This publication will meet a 
decided want of muny readers, particularly if its con- 
tents is always as well chosen as in the first number, 
which includes work of André Theauriet, J. Giradin, M. 
Boussingault, and others in French magazines ; and that 
of Georg Ebers, Ferdinand Meyer, Max Molthe and Ja- 
cob Von Falke in the Ger:aan, 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

English Poetesses. Eric 8. Robertson, M.A. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co. $1.50. 

Energy in Nature. Wm. Lant Carpenter. 
sell & Co. $1.25, 

The Topographer. Lewis M. Haupt, A. M.,C.E. New York: 
J. M. Stoddard & Co. $4.00. 

A Short Course in Literature. Esther J. Trimble. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge Bres. $1.35. 

Educational Calender. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Complete Rhetoric. C. W. Bardeen. New York: A. 8. Barnes 
&Co, $1.50. 

Due West. M. M. Ballon. Boston: Houghton, Miffitn & Co. 
$1.50. 

Mumu, and the Diary of a Superfiuous Man. Ivan Turgenieff. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalis. (Standard Library). 15 cents. 

Profit ana Loss. Mary Dwinnell Chellis. New York: National 
Temperance Society. 

The Book of Plant Descriptions. Geo. C. Groff; A. M., M.'D, 
Lewisburgh, Pa.: Science and Heaith Publishing Co. 

Struggling Upward. Sarah L. Jones, Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Unton. 

A Christian Home. John Hall,D.D. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union. _ 

History of the United States in Rhyme. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 60 cents. 

Golden Wreath. L. O. Emerson. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Business Reader. H.L. Reade. Chicago: George Sherwood & 


New York: Cas- 


Robert C. Adams. 


Co. 90 cents. 
Alcohol and its Effects. H. L. R. Chicago: George Sherwood 
& Co. 25 cents. ¥ 


School Songs. ©. EB. R. Mueller; A.M. and O,. Blackman. 
Chicago: Geo, Sherwood & Co. (4 vol.) 

Recollections of an Octogenarian. Henry Hill. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 

Macaulay. John Cotter,Morison. New York: “Hdrper & Bros. 
Foie. Dr. Henry Schliemann, New York: Harper & Bros. 





‘Addison. W. J. New York: Harper & Broe. 75 ots. 
Bread Winners. . i 
costae for , on Harland. Boston; D. Lothrop 
& Oo. $1.00. F oir on 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, aa 
The School Jourfial, publisiied weékly. 50 
numbers a year, at the following rates, which in 
clude postage. 
$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance, 

Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date 
he subscriber has paid. If the publishers do not by 
that date receive a request from the subsertber that 
the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send 
it. The paper will, however, be stopped at any time 
thereafter, if thesubscriber so desires, and remits 
the amount due for the time he has received it. 

The date against your name on the address of 
your paper shows to what time your subseription 
is puid. 

Subscriptions will be received for three months 
or six months from those who wish to make u 
trial of the paper. 

Subscribers ‘asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed, should be careful to name not 
only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but 
also the one to which it has been sent. 

The Courts have decided that all subscri- 
bers to newspapers are held responsible 
until arrearages are paid and their papers 
are ordered to be discontinued. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THe JOURNAL 
to their friends can have specimen copies sent 
free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application 
0 the Business Manager, JEAN IstpoRE CHAR- 
Lous, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 

: E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Bauegiton. al Publishers, 
i Past Place, New York. 
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Treasure Trove 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


contains an unusual amount of treasure 
Jor its readers, It has LL frontispiece 
portrait of George Washington, accom- 
panied by a short rt ketch of his life. A 
other arlic'es of especial interest, of whic 
paps is only room to mention the titles, 
“ Chdries XIT. of sweden, by Colin 
Maillard: ** Two C ‘onfederate School Girls 
Interviewing Genera! Lee,” by Margaret 
Meredith; ** A Sunflower and its Uses ;” 
a view of ‘‘ Public Affairs,” by Amos M. 
Kellogg ; tions toward ** Success | KTe4 
with Poultry, by W. D.; ‘*A Dip in the 
Mill Pond ” a brief story, by ward <A. 
Rand; a dialogue, ‘Just My Luck;” 
some gond recitations both in prose and 
poetry ; ** Gwvi..g avd Forgiving ;’ a lively 
installment of **Go Ahead ;” ** The Poet 
Laureate,” = Thoughts from his Poems, 
by Alice M. K : and a caution about 
** Speaking Correctly. ”* by Kirke Hazlitt. 
Besides these are other shorter articles 
educative and pleasing ; poetic selections ; 
bright illustrations ; an attractive chi-- 
dren’s department and other features that 
go to make the magazine so eagerly looked 
for. The departments, Letter-Box and 
ies -Box are even better than usual. 
Only 50. cents a year. Address, 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
. ark Place, N. Y. 
Messrs. D, Appleton & Co, have added 
in the higher number of Appletons’ 
“Standard Geographies” a new colored 
map illustrating the new time standard. 
The geographies are handsomely gotten 
up, and all the geographical changes are 
noted in them up to date. The course 
consists of two books, the e ementary and 
the higher. 
examination address the publishers. - 
A fine list of books for ‘students 
teachers, publisfied by Ginn, Heath & 
Co., of Boston, will be found on the first 
page of the JOURNAL. Notwithstanding 
the firm is comparatively young their list 
of books is a most valuable one, and 
teachers can obtain sample copies of them 
for examination by remitting the intro- 
duction price. 
the best common-school mathe- 
matics ae | the last few years are, “The 
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Franklin — ‘and “The Frank-| 


Leorallt P35 into Re og Ree ty 


now. justly hasa most exteuded ta- 
‘tion and use. These books are published 
- 4 phew firm of By a Butler, oe 
t. iladel ving goud articles 
to push atid the trade on which | to build a 





yo se arr . has “ to good 
ect—not offensively either. But having 
a keen business mind, a good jt 
partons and a pate the public demand, 

he has merely —— away the rubbish of ” 
some trade, and taken the place thus 
vacated. Read his advertisement for 
other excellent publications that he is now 
introducing to the public. 


Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, have made 
a ‘lucky hit” in ‘the publication of the 
‘‘Meisterschaft” system of learning French 
or German. The success of the method 
seems to-be really phenomenal, if we can 
judge from the flattering newspaper com- 
mendations, and the testimony of those 
who have tested it. Write for a circular 
of information. 


The “ Dixon pencils” are to-day in the 
hands of a vast number of people. Their 
excellence has won them a deserved re- 
putation, and there is scarcely a school 
where they are not. used. he» Dixon 
Crucible ny (which manufactures 
the pencils) is doing a business that reach- 
es round the globe. Their crucibles being 
made of plumbago, are proof against heat, 
and hence are Bought for in dll lands; 
steel, gold and silver can be melted in 
them, in fact-there is nothing to supply 
mn lace of plumbago. Large shipments 

ing made to Brussels, France, Nor- 
way, Austria, and all the European coun- 
tries. The ‘‘ Dixon pencils” are not only 
most extensively used in North America, 
but in South America also. La orders 
—_ for them from Brazil, Chili, Ecua- 
dor and Peru. The present ‘management 
of the Company is to be congratulated on 
the wise and sound methods by which it 
is pushing its business. 


The great pase house of Chickering & 
Sons is no whit behind their pioneer repu- 
tion as makers of one of the best, if not 
the best of all pianos.constructed. More- 
over, their instruments are considered as 
absolutely “ unrivalled” for purity, pow- 
er, length and sweetness of tone by a 

great many musicians and virtuosos. 
Certain it is, that a would-be haser 











rups absolutely no risk of inferior quality 
in ordering a Chickering grand or square 
piano. 


The *‘ Improved Geographical Cards” of 
Freeman & Riddle, Woodstock, Ohio, are 
selling idly, we understand, They 
dertainly Pas rve a Jarge sale, as they are 
among some of the most valuable minor 
conveniences of the school-room. They 
ulso make a pleasant game for winter even- 
ings; and itis this feature of associating 
amusement with acquisition of facts, that 
makes these “‘ cards” so useful. 

One of the oldest and most reliable deal- 
ers in school and ary @" apparatus, 
pure chemicals, etc., is E Benjamin, 
of Barclay street, N. Y. One secret ofthis 
me success and the implicit faith put in 

judgment by many old customers, is 
oe fs ct that he gives his personal atten- 
tion to the business, and is really one of 
the leading experts in this line of trade. 
His prices are also low and his stock kept 
fresh. 


The Fstey Organ Company, of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., .bas for a umber S i 
manufactured organs 
equaled, The purity of tone. aa hupedior 
workmanship of every instruruent have 
gained for it a well earned popularity and 
an increas® ~ — awed that ae but 

very grat the man turers. 
Those Losi organ will do well to 
send for their illustrated catalogue, which 
is sent free un application, before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 


+e 
Wuart is the most hopeless riddle in the 
world? Human life, because everybody 
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POSITIVE CURE 






: for every form of 
B _ SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 
Frou 
. PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
, TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulo' Inherited, 


Co 
Re vontagious, arid nee Sealy with loss of ~ ee 
o OUTIOURA REMED 


positively mate 
OUTICURA ackvenes the new blood puriher, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 
CuTIcuRA, the great Skin Cure, tly allays 
Itch and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
" Uleers and Sores, and restores the 


Hair. 
CURA SOAP, an exquisite ante Booutiier 


Tollet Rear isi pared from vEsCumA. 

7 (ndispenuabia in eine kin Diseases, Baby 

—.! — poomeeen Chapped and Oily =, 
y pure an 

a only \nfallible Blood Purifiers fea Skin 

utifi 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents : 
Soap, 25 cents ; Resolvent. 1. 

TER DRUG AND CHEMICAL iN, Mass. 

(2 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


THE 


CHICKERING 


PIANO 


“18 THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented 
inprovements. The new designs in CHICKER- 
ING GRANDS, assuring larger results in 
POWER AND PURITY. LENGTH, AND SWEETNESS OF 
TONE, leave nothing to be desired. The CHICK- 
ERING SQUARE PIANOS, in the usual styles, 
are unrivaled. Tne new CHICKERING UP- 
RIGHT has the justly-celebrated PATENTED MzE- 
TALIC ACTION, which forever prevents the possi- 
bility of atmospherie interference with the instru- 
ment, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just 
published. Address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS : 


180 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont Street, 
NEW YORK. | BOSTON. ‘we 


Mention this paper. 
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Sold the best Dealers 
thr — 
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disect by Manufacturers 


hout tnlermediate prosite, 
1°)? ieateonl oo | +t 0g eae 


c. GAUTSCHIg & 00.085 Shoo 


‘Salesrooms at iOiIS CHESTNUT ST. 


Opp. the Opera House, PHILADELPHIA, 
CT°Oail earty for good selection and avoid rush of Melidays 




















VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


lost 
shes 


Nervousness or 
e nerves tired pry wo! 


sreoaihee y. ite the only Ps PREVENTIVE of Consumption 
teen VC! ap eo a better disposition to te tafante ana childrens, ana it pro. 
Br ted that us marco eteing Fogel tthe x Ox-Brain and Wheat Germs. | Physi- 


F CROBBY 60,6 & i Starry Me Yr 


; relieves lassitude, erratic 
x excitement or excessive 
of Nervous 


formula on every label. For sale 


ive eede td 





| BOOKS FOR THE 


Teacnen’s Lippany: 


SELECT LIST OF 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
THAT EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD OWN. 
De Graf's School-Room Guid Gnide,; 
iy is book i A a careful 


po many 3 of Institutes. 
eg f the given by him at the New 
ivania, New Jersey and West Vir- 


Institu tended to assist 
a yd the benctionl work od the school-room. 


Swett’ s “Methods of Teaching. 


John 8 pee of Fran 
Hich School, ‘vis SS ee 
Methods of Teaching We put on on our premium 


list this year oe | mand from many 
quarters. Itisa a book 6 of. etesting worth. Price, 
postpaid, $1.25, 


Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. 
The author was a A i x of Mr. . He was 
the President of V2 State Teachers’ havoc 
ation in 1879-80; isa popular conductor of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, and tay Teas his life in education- 
-' work. The volume isa capital one, and will be 
ractical service to - teacher. pgovess & 
Sindenent field from any other. Price $1 
How to Teach. 
m3 vane. s foeenince ee methods wand 1 ee 
ew Yor ublic oa was separsd it 
iy intendents Kiddle, pa re 4 Calkins; 
etails the methods in each grade quate. Ap oue course 
of eitia this boo 4 ig the standard for so many 
is particularly useful to teachers 
in sities. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


Brook's 4 Normal Methods. 


This v b; ward Brook 
Principal of the aliigrevitle Normal School Pa 
is another volume of TL iy 4 merit, I 

to say that Mr. is a remarkable teacher 
and | his book is a atten 
practical guide for a thoughtf teacher. 
Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art 


of Education. (tm press; ready Nov. 1.) 

By Joseph Payne. This a reprint of the Eng- 
lish edition, and contains the most valuable of 
the lectures. This is one of the best yorks on 
the science and prince of teachin; ne The price 
of one en Rn b ted in clot ng —_ Ls 


paper. ere is anot 
urnish that, if nt while ton $5.00 
care 





plete. We can furnish 
paid, but ours has all of Payne you wi 
own. 
Educational Theories. 
ves a his- 





By Oscar Bro ‘ an volume 
tory of duc hie - > tats ch, Go eni 
man B cduee an ra cl menius, 
Montaigne ‘Agohamn, m, Milton. Locke 
4 Sevag ==) , Kant, Froebel, Fichte, and 
Herbert. Cloth, 200 pages, price 75 cents. 
Dictionary of Education and Instruction. 

This volume was peg y & upts. of Schools 
Messrs. Kiddle and Schem, of New ww Sos City. It 
isa inost convenient manual for for nor- 
mal schools, etc. Price $1.50 Lame 
Kennedy’s School and wamlly. 

The author is one of the most pique conduc 
tors of Institutes in New Tos tate, and me 
man of remarkable ability. He is listened 
with great attention, for he takes - 
gro Price $1. 

Manuals for Teachers. 

CULTIVATION OF THE SENSES, CULTIVATION 
OF THE Memory, ON THE Use OF WorpDs, On 
DISCIPLINE, SS oh. Le ge These manu- 

are reprints published in —— 
land, and are Metis yr valued by the London teac! 
ers. They = _ ; they have woe 
sug ons, and are n 
=, bound in cloth. 
Craig’s Question Book. 


This is exceed useful for all who wish to 
review their stud a; or to select q 


in preceding page. 


By J. Co. Supt. of Schools of West- 
moreland Co. This y one of the live 
Co, Supts. of Pa., is the best for either Supt. or 
tcacher to review studies or for e 8. 
pecially of a more advanced kind. Price 
History of the N. Y. State Teachers’ 

Association. 


a 
Thereare excellent aketohes 0 of i. . 


fy Mlustratd pe tiing with minated paper cover, 

postpaid. 50 cents. A tew copies in cath, $1.00, 

Those mw and their Teachers. 
aa A. 


faults of the it system, 


aii aS teeny asi forcibly told by the auth thoaut 


and the numerous 
tere 
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Ar a charch which a little bo ny of four 
yeare ea they vee no ‘ecttled 
ter, * 
- "2 Finromna," ead cheba fel 
ovis ged na” said eben 


day, ‘‘do they have the same ip aewen in 
the pulpit every Sunday +”. ‘No, dear 
they have to change them because they 
wilt. »” Do ministers. wilt, so that'they 
have to have a new one preach every Sun- 
day i” 


‘*l am going to plant my toot down,” 
evid the ce the house in wrathful 
tones. ** What yer going to raise, corns ?’” 











inte’ ted the man of the house from 
b hind paper. 
Important Testimony. 


We commend the following from a gentleman 


the careful of all 
wi who doubt the great --- curative veal of our reat 
Tnent. became a.ar med af his ble, condiston. wh joh 
was steadily pe Saree worse, and resol: togire 
Compound 0: men 0 tale trial. What it did for him 
is best told in hisown w 


* 


He says: 
**T cnmmenced the use of Co mind Oxygen 
after a. 500d deol of ¢ thought, and, ‘ae far as in 
wer, careful study cases 
Sle ora a cine cee t 


benefit received, but 

its great curative power. ork, and 
5 consequent upon hard had een work 

close confinement for many years, until 

the business of train conductor in hope ope ot bene 
fit from Co ye I exercise. In my red 
. ee trugae threw me into typhoti 
neue Na. It was ae — that I resolved 
totrs and see far you bad succeed- 
ed in bbl An p= ong oa seemed to desire— 





have 4 eel 
In to think there apn something of 
it for me yet.” 


o | > grmepen ae cacy 
reco eures aa Oe 
tarrh, Neu nchitis, faa. o> 


f chronic diseases, will 
r «wide rane GraRREY & & PALEN, TOD and sen ree 
Girard 8t., Phileda. 


“Two hun ired and twenty-seven bills 
were introduced into Ganges the. first 
day’s session. Just think of it!’ re- 
marked Mrs. Simple ; ‘isn’t it ridicalous? 
These Congressiaen get salaries big enough 
I should think, to pay as they go. 227 bills! 
For things they got Jast year, of course. 
Vor my part I think it’s positively scan- 
d dous.” 








—ee > —-—— 

Water about the heart and other forms of 
Heart Disease cured by Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator. Price $1 


Mrs. Brownx—‘“* Why. I thought Wash- 
ington was dead.” Mr. B.—**And so he is ; 
he died before the Centennial.” Mrs. B— 
‘* Why, I see here imthe paper a heading: 
‘General Washington Dispatches.’ ” 

aE A ae amen anes aad 
WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS SAY. 

We take the following extract from the 

New York Music Trade J ; 





‘ournal : 

“Mr. James T. Patterson, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., isone of the sbrewdest, most 
active, and ‘most energetic manufacturers 
in the. business. He thoroughly under- 
stands the minutest detai's of manurac- 
turing, and has completely stocked his 
factories with the newest and most 
proved machinery. His facilities te 
him to compete with the best houses. in 
point of excellence, and his prices are ex- 

low for the class of work he 
turns out. His factories are working 
night and day to keep up with the press 
of business that crowds upon him from all 
quarters of the globe.” 


A really good thing is the universal ex- 
Fes Lake all who have used Pearl’s 
ite Glycerine for ype ep ey the com- 

plexion pb the cure of all » 

I was Siac bas catarrh for fifteen 

ears. ’s Cream Balm opened my 
yostrilé ahd reduced the inflammation. 
My eyes Ue a eit now rg prrns light. -N. 
Fegley, Pa. 











A WEE one in this mio ae] 


trotted on her phased as 
Sr Sree Saat 


ma! I see aloto Male Sacke-en so 
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~ Scrofula 


ly Polson 
me aly fe tt an 


jon. 


any ep roduce und develop. this malady.. It 
ra of the luxury of the rich as well 
n “the misery of the poor. dt mever 
* dies out,’ except i. its victim dies 
with it, and can only be cured by the 
aid of ‘the most powersus Alterative 
Medicines. 


the germs of 
veins of 
your chi 


r children and 
’s children. 


— wrepenteted in | Of the 


mis orig La aor » but 
maapenene | we it in blood | but 
primarily Vv untainted he extremes of 


Impure Bleod in your veins plants | Y« 


arty Symptoms 
presence, in the system, of the 
taint of This bays nab ah aa have ‘ite 
in themselves teh em - ay os 
es, slight Eruptions 
In’ hes on the skin, Sties 
on the eyelids, Boils, or even = an 
oppressive sense of Weariness, 
guor, a and lack of vital foneas yor 
reqs ires assistance to get rid of the poison 
he blood. ‘To defer remedial measures 
is to risk the development of Scrofula in 
its:more serious forms. 


Your dut rself and to poster- 
forbids that ye your veins shall 
a fountain of contamina- 
tion for the next generation. 








IMPERATIVE DUTY. 


Perfect Cure 


Of blood corrupted by scrofulous or other 
taint can only be effected by the use of 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, the best Altera- 
tive Medicine in the world. It expels 
the foul poison, restores healthful action 
to the vital organs, invigorates the entire 
azote, and banishes speedily all the host 

el vol ailments that spring from pol- 
hut such as Derangements of the 
Liver and oat Widhees 8, Dyspepsia, Dropsy, 
Rheumatism, ‘Neuralgla, Ulcers, Ecze- 
ma, etc., etc. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the -= —_ 
cine thus powerful, 
your blood is at all impure, ie 
is your duty to 





5, s 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Is ved of and prescribed 

by the medical profession, who 
know it to be w standard and 
perfectly reliable 

AYER'S SARSAPARILLA has en- 
joyed the favor.of the public 
for nearly years, and in 


forty 
all parts of the country, is rec- 
ommended dion al i other pro- 
repute. rags whe, re 
repu ri | 
knowle nigonlers 
Wa ce res per. erndty | bd it deed 


their patrons, hav 
curegitinot seal > =p steagak, 


and medic 





4,000,000 Families 


in the United States, and 


7,000,000 Families 


throughout the worid, 
Have proven the curative power of 


’ ! . one potas 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla | 2: =22255 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best medicine that can be 
taken in the spring season, to aid 
Nature in throwing off the effete 
Thea that e¢ the veins. 
ssing feeling of lan- 

yootal ——— weakness, und 

oak or mental energy, = hich fs 
a 1p 2 of com- 

plat a ee ee is quickly 
anished by it. In soe that goes 
to renovate the s to build 


far 
known. 


r medicine 








THE SISTERS OF CHARITY AT ST. 


MaRy’s INFANT ASYLUM AND LYING-IN | St. 


HospitaL, Dorchester, Mass., who have 
used AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for years 
in the relief of the many ‘unfortunate 
children—f egneutly diseased from birth— 
confided to their, eare, zeit as 
“an invaluable medicine,” and say: * With 
pleasure we acknowledge the excellence, 


and enn testify as to the beneficial effects 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, particularly 
in eases. of Kyes and Skin Dis- 
eases,” 


JOHN WYLIE, 88° rotten “2 toe, 
w ne woes wae wre ee S| 
small of his back, op. 
pressive weakness, appetite, a 
serious Derangement of the 
and Liver. AYER'S SARSAPARILLA 
made him a well man agai, 

Mrs. M. Parks, 28. West Pine St., 
Lowell, to whom, as to very many 
women, change of Pred brought grievous 
impairment of ny, ysical and nervous 
strength, has found her only relief in the 
use of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

ROBERT BARRAS, (employed at S. E. 
&‘T. Stott’s), Lowwelt, a very old man, in 
whom the decrepf of age was in- 
creased by debility, resultant from Im- 
poverished Blood, found his vital 
forces rejuvenated through the effect upon 
his blood. of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

GEORGE W. FULLERTON, 32 W. Third 
St.. Lowell, was cured of Internal 
Fevers, und Humors of the Stomach, 
by AYER's SARSAPARILLA, and his 


auger, was tly relieved of 
Scrof: ae Salt Rheum, 
General Debi vs ‘tnd other ailments, 


by the same 
Mrs. H. McKay, 150 First St. 
el, saved the life of he 


Low- 
r son who had 


Peratalans Glandular Swel and 
seemed to ing into a Decline, by 
’ ‘Dying to YER’sS SARSAPARILLA. 


Facts Like; the Following, from Home and Abroad, — for Themselves. 





EK. M. SanGent’s daughter, 41 And 

+» Lowell, effected a complete cure of 

her numerous large, offensive, and obsti- 
sores, .produced by Impure} \ 

Blood, by ‘aking AYER’s SARSAPA- 

RILLA. 


Erysipelas, in a very severe 
town, N. J. 
SAPARILLA. 


Heredita Scrofula afflicted the 
a of Mr. HrraM PHILLIPS, of 

Glover, Vt., for three generutions. At 
— of 73 years, from a wexk and 

ng ok! man, covered with scrofu- 

= eruptions and sores, he bas, become | re! 
sound, hale, and hearty. through the use 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. N. B. Davis, suffering a8 
the sume cause, in other ways, though 
not so severely, has been greatly ben- 
efitted by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and 
is confident of a perfect cure by a continu- 
ance of the medicine, Her child, whose 
serofulous sore eyes resisted all other 
treatment, was completely cured by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


Liver Complaint, in the case of A. 
V. LANE, 7th and Mound Sts., Cincin- 
cinnati O., md even Ulcers on the 
Liver, with which J.C. Foster, Carle- 
ton, Neb., was afflicted, have been prompt- 
ly and thoroughly cured by AYER’s 

ARSAPARILLA. 


Mrs. Exiza FLemiInG, 63 Branch 
oa Lowell, has been relieved of Faint- 


+» Was cured by A'YER’S SAR- 


g Spell fan Dissine and her 
tanaier of eakness, 
both by the ene Y 0d AYERS SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 


Purulent Scrofulous Sores on the 
neck of Mrs. W. C. HALLIDAY, of East 
Dover, Vt., were made sound and well, 
and her general health fully restored, by 
| AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 





form, 
suffered by Mrs. F. Howser, of York-} 





al Debility, a seeming collapse 
ofall the physical a nervous forces, was 
o ~heney plight from which the kev. 
E. PENNINGTON, of Central South 
| Thee N. B., was-rescued by AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA. 


Rheumatism was cured in WARREN 

the famous bon vivant and 

r, of Long Branch and 

New by the use of AYER's SaRaa- 
PARILLA. 


Also, in the case of Jonn J. RYAN 
Cheb at riutendent of the Athletic Base Ball 
b Philadelphia, who suffered 
several, and got no relief from other 
medies. AYER'S SARSAPARILLA 80 
a his blood that he has never had 
heumutism since, notwithstanding all the 
— of ten years of his professional 

e 


From « condition of a Pros- 
tration or seeming Anemia, the duugh- 
ter of Mr. NaTHAN 8. CLEVELAND, of 
27 East Canton St., Boston, was re- 
established in the possession of perfect 
health by the use of AyerR's SarsaPa- 
RILLA. 


Orgacic troubles affecting the head, 
heart, and stomach, arising from a eae 
ulous taint that also made itself ap 
in annoy PMtceen Yor Phos threatened the life of 
Tomas O. Ramos, of Plainsburg, Mer 
ced Co., Cal., who was saved and gunde 
well again by 'AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Joun McCurt, 17 Howe St., Lowell, 
in vain sought relief through other medi- 
eal, treatment, during three years, from 
Purulent cers, that some doctors 
called Fever Sores, and others Necrosis. 
But. three bottles of Ayer’s SARSAPa- 
RILLA effected a permanent cure. 


But it is needless to multiply instances 
further, The knowledge to-day is world- 
wide that 


AYER's SARSAPARILLA, 






“ls ts t6e aly al 





PREPARED BY 


! t is ALWAYS RELIABLE and THOROUGHLY EFFICACIOUS 
removal of all impurities from the blood. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., (anatyticat cnemists} Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by’x!! Pruggists: price $1.00, six bottles for $6. 
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